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PROMOTING ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION: ISSUES FOR REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 2003 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:58 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Gregg (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Gregg, Enzi, Alexander, Reed, and Clinton. 
Opening Statement of Senator Gregg 

The Chairman. We are going to start the hearing since every- 
body is here except for some of my colleagues, and I understand 
that some are coming, some are not. There is a lot going on today 
with the floor activity. So I think I will give my opening statement 
now, and then it will be 10 o’clock, and we can start the hearing. 

Today’s hearing will explore an issue of great importance to stu- 
dents and families throughout the Nation, and that is promoting 
access to higher education. A college education is now the key to 
a good job for millions of Americans, and it is key to the competi- 
tiveness of our Nation generally. 

Over the course of a lifetime, the average college graduate earns 
about $1 million more than someone who has not had the chance 
to attend college. Our Nation’s productivity and the quality of life 
that benefits us are tremendously affected by our capacity to have 
people pursue higher education. 

In addition to the efforts of students, their families. State govern- 
ments and institutions themselves, the Federal Government clearly 
has a significant role in higher education. The recent record of Fed- 
eral Government participation I believe has been a good one. 

For example, the Pell Grant maximum has increased 64 percent, 
and since 1996, the actual funding for Pell Grants has increased 
by over 148 percent. There are now 1.4 million more Pell recipients 
today than there were in 1996, a 39 percent increase. 

Today the student loan interest rate is the lowest it has ever 
been. The Stafford loan interest rate stands at 3.42 percent. These 
low interest rates have made it easier for millions of students to 
go to college and to pay back the loans that they have used to pur- 
sue their college education. 

The upcoming reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is a 
core piece of legislation which we have to address in this committee 
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and which the Congress has to address, and it needs to work on 
the issues of how we make education more affordable and more ac- 
cessible to Americans. 

Of course, whether someone has access to college depends on 
many factors, not just Federal assistance. Important factors are the 
level of tuition and the fees set by colleges. According to the latest 
figures from CRS released earlier this month, tuition and fees have 
increased by about two-and-a-half times the rate of inflation over 
the last 20 years. That is a staggering rate of increase when you 
consider the relationship with the other activities in American soci- 
ety. 

We have seen these increases in good times, and we have seen 
these increases in bad times. It seems that there is nothing that 
can control the dramatic increase in the rate of cost both at public 
and private institutions. For example, the average tuition and fees 
charged by public 4-year colleges increased by 9.6 percent during 
the 2002-03 academic. Private 4-year colleges increased by 5.8 per- 
cent, and 2-year public institutions increased by 7.9 percent. 

Students and their parents experience sticker shock as tuition 
continues to climb, which only discourages students from pursuing 
a postsecondary education and thus undermines our competitive- 
ness as a nation and our capacity to give these students a better 
lifestyle. 

According to the Advisory Committee on Student Financial As- 
sistance, cost factors have contributed to a situation in which 22 
percent of college-qualified high school graduates today will not at- 
tend college at all. This is really unacceptable. While tuition goes 
up and up, and more and more students are priced out of a college 
education, colleges seem to be unable to achieve efficiencies in the 
delivery of education. 

A recent New York Times article described how many colleges 
are locked in an arms race to provide questionable perks that will 
lure students to their schools. Some of these perks included things 
like golf course simulators, water parks, and hot tubs. 

Cost control efficiencies and productivity are absolutely critical if 
colleges are going to be able to maintain a reasonable pricing struc- 
ture that American students can afford. 

Today we are going to hear from four witnesses who have a 
unique and special perspective on how we should approach the af- 
fordability of higher education and access. We are very fortunate 
to have these witnesses with us, beginning with Dr. George 
Waldner, who is the president of York College in Pennsylvania, 
which has an exceptional track record for maintaining reasonable 
prices in education. He has set a new standard and a standard 
which hopefully, other schools will consider emulating, and we are 
looking forward to hearing from him today to discuss how York 
College has accomplished these goals. 

We are also joined by Jamie Merisotis, who is founder and presi- 
dent of the Institute of Higher Education Policy here in Washing- 
ton, and he has addressed numerous issues in the area of higher 
education during his career, including higher education financing, 
student demographics, minority-serving institutions, technology- 
based learning, and government policies, and he has some very in- 
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teresting ideas in the area of how we make higher education more 
accessible. 

We are also joined by Shane Hollett, who is executive director of 
the Ohio College Access Network, which is a very unique and cre- 
ative approach to how we develop community-based college access 
programs supported by public-private partnerships. This is an idea 
which I think we want to expand on, and we are looking forward 
to hearing from him. 

We are also joined by Troy Lambert, who is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland who has a very compelling story about over- 
coming obstacles so that he could obtain his college education. He 
is the first member of his family to go to college, and he will grad- 
uate this year, and we are excited to hear from Troy and learn 
about his experiences. 

So we are going to proceed now. We are joined by Senator Alex- 
ander, who is interested in education, having been the Secretary of 
Education, but also through many, many other activities that are 
well-known, and I will yield to Senator Alexander if you want to 
make an opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Gregg follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Gregg 

Today’s hearing will explore an issue of great importance to stu- 
dents, families, and the nation — promoting greater access to higher 
education. A college education is now the key to a good job for mil- 
lions of Americans. Over the course of a lifetime, the average col- 
lege graduate earns about $1 million more than someone with only 
a high school diploma. Our nation’s productivity and quality of life 
benefit tremendously from having large numbers of college grad- 
uates. 

In addition to the efforts of students and their families, state 
governments, and institutions themselves, the federal government 
clearly has a role to play in promoting access. Its recent record has, 
in my view, been a good one. Since 1996 the Pell Grant maximum 
has increased 64%, total Pell appropriations have increased by $7.3 
billion (148%), and the number of Pell Grant recipients has in- 
creased by 1.4 million, or 39%. In addition, today’s student loan in- 
terest rates are at all-time lows. The Stafford loan interest rate, 
available under both the FEEL and Direct Loan programs, stands 
at 3.42% — the lowest it has ever been. These low interest rates 
have made it easier for millions of students to take advantage of 
postsecondary educational opportunities. 

The upcoming reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
(HEA) presents Congress with an opportunity to build on these 
achievements, and improve the student aid programs so that they 
will continue to serve our nation’s college students into the future. 
Of course, whether someone has access to a college education de- 
pends on many factors, not just federal financial assistance. One 
important factor is the level of tuition and fees set by colleges. 

According to the latest figures from the Congressional Research 
Service, released earlier this month, tuition and fees have in- 
creased at about 2.5 times the rate of inflation over the last 20 
years. We have seen these increases in good times and bad, for 
both public and private institutions. Recent trends indicate this 
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problem is only getting worse. According to the College Board, for 
the 2002-2003 academic year, the average tuition and fees charged 
by institutions increased by 9.6% at public four-year colleges, 5.8% 
at private four-year colleges, and 7.9% at two-year public institu- 
tions. Students and their parents experience “sticker shock” as tui- 
tion continues to climb, which only discourages students from pur- 
suing a postsecondary education. According to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Student Financial Assistance, cost factors have contrib- 
uted to a situation in which 22% of college-qualified high school 
graduates today will not attend any college at all. 

While tuition goes up and up, and more and more students are 
priced out of a college education, colleges seem unable to achieve 
efficiencies in the delivery of education. For example, a recent arti- 
cle in the New York Times reported that many colleges are locked 
in an arms race to provide questionable perks that will lure stu- 
dents. Some of these perks include hot tubs, a golf course simula- 
tor, and a water park. The article quotes an analyst from Moody’s 
higher education rating team as saying that these perks are driv- 
ing up the cost of education: “[B]y catering to students they’re try- 
ing to court away from other schools, they’re making their product 
more expensive.” Clearly, there is a need for American higher edu- 
cation to refocus on the essentials, not the frills. Achieving greater 
efficiency needs to become a priority for colleges, so that a quality 
postsecondary education is available to everyone. 

Fortunately, there are examples of institutions that have done 
this. Today, we have a college president. Dr. George Waldner, rep- 
resenting once such institution — ^York College of Pennsylvania. I 
look forward to hearing about his experiences and ideas on this 
issue. We also have Jamie Merisotis, of the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy here in Washington. He too has ideas about the 
appropriate role of the federal government in this area. 

Past efforts to address this issue have not had their intended ef- 
fect. This reauthorization affords us the opportunity to take an- 
other look at what the appropriate role of the Federal Government 
is in promoting reasonable tuition levels and efficiency in higher 
education. 

Access is also a function of how prepared a student is to attend 
and pay for college. As with financial aid, promoting early aware- 
ness of what it takes to go to college is a collaborative effort among 
students and their families, government, and the private sector. Of 
course, the federal government has two programs that focus on 
these issues, the TRIO and GEARUP pro^ams. 

Perhaps less well known are the growing number of private and 
community-based programs that promote early awareness. Today, 
we will hear from one witness, Shane Hollett of the Ohio College 
Access Network, about some of these programs, and the lessons we 
can learn from them about promoting access to a quality post- 
secondary education. 

Einally, an additional barrier to access is the complicated nature 
of the process by which students apply for federal student aid. As 
the National Dialogue on Student Einancial Aid, convened by the 
College Board, recently reported: “[EJvidence suggests that the de- 
gree of complication in applying for aid leads to reduced access, es- 
pecially for first-generation college students. Increased simplicity in 
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our aid system would likely result in significant increases in enroll- 
ment rates for students from low-income backgrounds.” 

The process of applying for federal financial aid has developed 
over many years, and changing it may not be easy. But we owe it 
to those first-generation and low-income students to do something 
to ease this burden. I look forward to hearing the witnesses’ 
thoughts on this subject as well. 

This hearing represents the beginning of the HEA reauthoriza- 
tion process here in the Senate. As we move toward reauthoriza- 
tion, it is my hope that we can work in a bipartisan way to promote 
access to postsecondary education. I look forward to working with 
my colleagues on both sides toward this goal. 

Opening Statement oe Senator Alexander 

Senator Alexander. Thank you. Senator Gregg. 

I appreciate the chairman scheduling this hearing as a way of 
helping us look ahead to the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. He and I share a background as Governors, and Gov- 
ernors find that they have a lot to do with higher education as time 
goes on. 

I would like to make these statements, and I will do them briefly, 
and then I look forward to listening to what each of you has to say. 

Eirst, one of the greatest success stories of the Eederal Govern- 
ment has been its relationship with higher education. We have 
done that in basically two ways. One, we have given a lot of money 
to research, most of that to the great research universities that we 
have in America, and as a result, we have not only some of the 
greatest research universities, we have almost all of them. We have 
done that in an orderly way, by and large the grants are peer-re- 
viewed, and that has been a great success. That research has im- 
proved our health care and, since World War II, has helped to cre- 
ate about half of all of our new jobs in science and technology. 

The other great success story of the relationship between the 
Eederal Government and colleges and universities where the Eed- 
eral Government is helping to pay the bill for college students. And 
we have done that in a unique way ever since World War II. We 
have given the money to the students and let them choose the col- 
lege. That started out at a time when, at the end of World War II, 
maybe 5 percent of Americans were college graduates, 80 percent 
of students attended private colleges and universities. Among the 
other effects of Eederal aid to education which started with the GI 
bill and then through the Pell Grants and the loans that we have 
today, about 80 percent of our institutions are public, 20 percent 
private. So it has greatly strengthened our public institutions and 
has created enormous opportunity for Americans and has helped to 
fund many of the best universities in the world. 

The reason I go into all that is because my general disposition 
is this system is a model I would like us to think about trying it 
other places. If allowing the money to follow the students to the 
schools of their choice is a good idea to create the best colleges in 
the world, why don’t we try it every now and then with creating 
the best schools in the world? 

So I am going to be skeptical of ideas that create major new Eed- 
eral restrictions on how the Eederal Government gives its available 
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money to higher education. I like the idea of giving it to the stu- 
dents and letting it follow them to the schools of their choice. 

The second thing I would like to mention is that there is plenty 
to talk about and, Mr. Chairman, I would like to put into the 
record if I may an article that appeared on August 24 around the 
country hy Joel Trachtenberg, one of America’s veteran university 
presidents, entitled, “A Case for Year-Around Education.” 

The chairman and I were talking about that idea yesterday on 
the Senate floor, and we can talk about this later, perhaps, during 
the testimony. Mr. Trachtenberg points out that universities typi- 
cally operate for slightly more than half the year, generally, two 
14-week semesters, and suggests that at George Washington Uni- 
versity where he was president, if there were a year-around cal- 
endar, they could have at least 1,000 more students, yet fewer stu- 
dents on the campus at any given time, and they might offer de- 
grees in 3 years. That would be one way to reduce costs and make 
better use of available funds. 

I hope we hear this morning, and I know we will, about distance 
learning and whether the restrictions that we have on distance 
learning in the Federal laws are still appropriate. I hope to hear 
more about community colleges, which I think are our secret weap- 
on because of their flexibility for students. 

We will have our fight over how much to spend — we always do 
that — but we all want to spend more, and we have spent a lot 
more. About half our college students, Mr. Chairman, have their 
bills paid for in part by Federal grants or Federal loans. And I 
hope that sometime in this discussion, we can talk about simplify- 
ing the application for Federal assistance. I tried to do that as Sec- 
retary of Education, I am afraid without much success. Maybe I 
can have more success here. 

So I thank the chairman for hosting this — and one other thought, 
Mr. Chairman, as we schedule our hearings. We are all concerned 
about quality, and there are real difficulties with trying to think 
of ways to impose quality from Washington. But we might take a 
look at those agencies which are the gatekeeper for quality for us, 
which are the accrediting institutions around America. They have 
a life and death sentence hanging over an educational institution; 
if an institution is not accredited, the students cannot attend with 
Federal grants or loans. That is a terrific problem, and I think part 
of our responsibility is to make sure those accrediting institutions 
are properly functioning and perhaps hearing from them their sug- 
gestions, and maybe we have some suggestions for them. So maybe 
that would be part of our hearings over the next several months. 

Thank you for having the hearing, and I thank the witnesses for 
coming and look forward to what you have to say. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kennedy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Kennedy 

I commend our Chairman, Senator Gregg, for calling this impor- 
tant hearing as we begin our consideration of the Reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act. I look forward to all of our hearings 
on this important topic. 
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We all agree on the importance of access to higher education. We 
know the importance of this bill. Nearly 60% of all college students 
today rely on these programs, and we can’t let them down. 

Overall, the most effective way to improve access to college is to 
strengthen K-12 education so that more students are graduating 
from high school with the foundation they need for college. We 
began the education reform debate in the No Child Left Behind 
Act, and we need to continue that debate in this reauthorization, 
to make sure that students in schools are taking high quality aca- 
demic courses with qualified teachers, and are also receiving effec- 
tive information about college selection and financial aid. It is dis- 
turbing to hear of the many students arriving in college who must 
take remedial courses before they can even begin to work toward 
their college degree. 

It is critical in this reauthorization to renew our commitment to 
need-based aid. Over the past 20 years, we have seen a total rever- 
sal of the grant-loan ratio. Nearly 60% of the current federal in- 
vestment in higher education is now in the form of loans, and only 
40% in grants. In that same 20 years, the buying power of the Pell 
grant, the cornerstone of need-based aid, has increased by only 8%, 
while college costs have soared. We need to make sure that stu- 
dents in need who have worked hard to get to college will have the 
financial support to complete college, without an impossibly heavy 
burden of debt that distorts their choices of careers and even their 
choices of college. 

We know that hard-working middle class families are making 
greater sacrifices than ever before, so that their children can at- 
tend college. For families who must rely on loans to make the 
dream of college a reality, we owe them the best federal loan pro- 
gram possible. That means making sure they are offered the lowest 
rates on college loans and the highest benefits when they begin re- 
payment. 

The college application process often gets attention, but a long- 
neglected problem we need to deal with more effectively in this re- 
authorization is college retention and college graduation rates. 
Overall, only 51% of students in the current four -year college cur- 
riculum manage to graduate in six years. For minorities, the figure 
is worse. We need a reauthorization that helps level the playing 
field. 

A graduate of a four year college today earns an average of 
$22,000 a year more than a person with only a high school di- 
ploma. That’s a $1 million dollar difference in lifetime earnings, a 
disparity like that in our society today is unfair and unacceptable. 

Just as Social Security is a promise to every senior citizen, we 
should make “Education Security” a promise to every student. If 
you work hard, if you finish high school, if you are admitted to a 
college, we should guarantee that you can afford the cost of the 
four years it takes to earn a college degree. Surely, we can say it 
and mean it today — cost should never again be a disqualification 
for college. 

I join in welcoming our distinguished witnesses today, and I look 
forward to their testimony. This reauthorization will be one of the 
major achievements of this Congress, and I’m very hopeful that it 
will be a major bipartisan achievement as well. 
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The Chairman. Now let us hear from the witnesses. We 

WILL START WITH DR. WALDNER AND MOVE LEFT TO RIGHT FROM MY 
STANDPOINT, RIGHT TO LEFT FROM YOUR STANDPOINT. 

We look forward to hearing your input, Dr. Waldner. 

STATEMENTS OF GEORGE W. WALDNER, PRESIDENT, YORK 

COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, YORK, PA; JAMIE P. 

MERISOTIS, PRESIDENT, THE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDU- 
CATION POLICY, WASHINGTON, DC; SHANE HOLLETT, EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR, OHIO COLLEGE ACCESS NETWORK, 

CLEVELAND, OH; AND TROY LAMBERT, STUDENT, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MD 

Mr. Waldner. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and good morning. 
Senator Alexander. I am pleased to have the opportunity to be here 
today to discuss with you an important issue in the field of higher 
education, namely, the relationship among quality, efficiency, and 
access. 

I feel qualified to speak on this subject because my institution 
has managed for many years to combine attention to quality with 
careful cost control and, by doing so, to become an outstanding 
value in higher education. 

We are an independent college. Tuition for this academic year is 
$8,000. The comprehensive package including tuition fees and room 
and board comes to $14,500 for the year. 

We are priced at about 60 percent of the charges levied by com- 
parable independent colleges and at about the same price as State- 
related colleges and universities in Pennsylvania, which are sub- 
sidized about $4,500 per student. 

But value has two parts — price and quality. York College is in 
the top third of the U.S. News ranking of Northern universities, a 
ranking based purely on program quality. We are in the directories 
titled “The Best Middle Atlantic Colleges: 98 Great Schools to Con- 
sider,” as well as “Barron’s Best Buys” and others. 

Jay Mathews of The Washington Post included York College in 
his list of “20 Undiscovered Gems” in his April 2003 article in The 
Washington Post Magazine. York College, at $14,500, was number 
10 on the list of 20. The number nine college charges $33,710; 
number 11, $29,750. 

I believe York College represents access to high quality at a price 
within the reach of most American families when combined with 
Federal, State, and institutional aid programs. 

Efficiency is not a dirty word at York College, but efficiency is 
viewed as a suspect concept in most of American higher education. 
Why is that the case? 

In the normal course of institutional life in academia, there is a 
constant and passionate focus on qualitative improvement. That is 
clearly desirable and highly consistent with the overall mission of 
higher education. What is much less prevalent, however, is the con- 
comitant, vigorously advocated concern to attain educational qual- 
ity in a highly cost-efficient way. 

There is an apparent tendency among members of the academy 
to believe that any effort to control or to reduce costs will nec- 
essarily take a more than proportionate toll in terms of program 
quality. 
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In short, there is a denial of the concept of efficiency — the ability 
to produce a desired outcome with a minimum of expense and 
waste. This attitude makes the championing of cost control on col- 
lege campuses a lonely and unpopular crusade, the dreary business 
of deans and chief financial officers. 

It is important, however, for college communities as a whole to 
adopt a positive, proactive approach to cost control in order to pre- 
serve access to higher education opportunities for all qualified stu- 
dents. Federal and State financial aid and subsidies as well as in- 
stitutional aid, though essential for student access, must receive 
more of a helping hand from those who are directly engaged in op- 
erating higher education institutions. 

I was pleased to be a member in 1997-1998 of the National Com- 
mission on the Cost of Higher Education. The Commission put for- 
ward as its first recommendation, and I quote, “That academic in- 
stitutions intensify their efforts to control costs and increases insti- 
tutional productivity.” The Commission then went on to make a se- 
ries of recommendations on how to implement its call for enhanced 
cost control. 

The first implementing recommendation was: “Individual institu- 
tions, acting with technical support from appropriate higher edu- 
cation associations, should conduct efficiency self-reviews to iden- 
tify cost-saving steps that are relevant to institutional mission and 
quality improvement.” 

Sine 1998, good foundational steps have been accomplished to en- 
able institutions of higher education to carry out in a meaningful 
way the Commission’s challenge. In particular, the National Asso- 
ciation of College and University Business Officers, acting as part 
of a consortium of national higher education organizations, has de- 
veloped an approach to the analysis of college costs which is adapt- 
able to the wide variety of higher education institutions. The ap- 
proach or model has been field-tested and is ready for widespread 
use. 

My basic idea is that a “quality-efficiency task force” should be 
formed at each institution. Its members should include faculty, ad- 
ministrators, students, trustees, parents, alumni, and business 
community leaders. The group should develop data on institutional 
costs in comparison with the costs at peer institutions. And may I 
emphasize the notion of “peer institutions” is crucial here, because 
it is simply not helpful to compare costs at dissimilar types of insti- 
tutions. 

Every college and university has a self-selected group of peer in- 
stitutions that it uses for comparisons and benchmarking for sala- 
ries, admission standards, etc. The idea is to use the same peer 
group for its analysis of operating costs. Such an analysis should 
identify areas where a given institution underperforms its peers, 
that is, operates more expensively to produce a similar result. 
These areas should then be targeted for in-depth analysis for cost 
reduction opportunities. 

It is necessary to add at this point that college communities usu- 
ally focus on areas other than instruction when searching for cost 
savings. Again, the tendency is to assume without investigation 
that any attempt to enhance instructional productivity will have 
devastating effects on program quality. 
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Yet at most institutions, instruction is where most of the expend- 
itures are. It is thus where most of the cost savings are likely to 
he discovered. Over the years, I have developed a “quality instruc- 
tion efficiency index,” which I append at the end of my testimony, 
that seeks to find the golden mean between excessive and insuffi- 
cient expenditures in the delivery of instruction. The areas of focus 
are the faculty-student ratio, semester hours of required teaching 
per academic year, utilization of part-time faculty, maximum sec- 
tion size and minimum section size. 

Only by careful analysis and control of these instructional fea- 
tures can most colleges and universities find substantial cost sav- 
ings. The major savings are not to be found in pooled purchasing, 
outsourcing, or inter-library loan, although these areas should be 
reviewed for savings, too. 

Given the follow-up on the National Cost Commission’s rec- 
ommendations accomplished since the last reauthorization, an ap- 
propriate role for the Federal Government in the context of the cur- 
rent reauthorization would be to require colleges and universities 
to confirm that they are conducting such efficiency self-reviews and 
are developing action steps for attaining greater efficiency. The 
tools for this sort of exercise are in being; the public interest in cost 
control to preserve access is clear. 

Colleges and universities must now move forward decisively with 
greater cost control efforts, or else face highly interventionist and 
probably counterproductive governmental measures in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Dr. Waldner. Your testi- 
mony is very specific, and very useful. I appreciate that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Waldner may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Merisotis? 

Mr. Merisotis. Mr. Chairman, Senator Alexander, thank you 
very much for the opportunity to appear before you. 

As president of the Institute for Higher Education Policy for the 
last decade, I have had the opportunity to devote a considerable 
amount of time and analytic resources to the questions that con- 
front this committee with regard to the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. I hope that our independent, nonpartisan 
perspective will be helpful as you sort through the array of issues 
and concerns regarding this crucial law. 

As Senator Alexander noted, improving access to higher edu- 
cation continues to be one of the most important contributions that 
the Eederal Government can make to our national well-being. The 
simple fact remains that increasing educational opportunities for 
all Americans results in tremendous public, private, social, and eco- 
nomic benefits. 

I recognize that the Nation faces an uncertain economic future, 
one that places constraints on policy discussions such as these, but 
I hope you will not lose sight of the long-term effects that your in- 
vestments will have on the Nation. 

While greater investment is clearly needed, I do not believe that 
more funding is the only thing that is needed. My testimony offers 
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a broad set of ideas to promote access to postsecondary education, 
and I would like to briefly summarize those in four points. 

First, I urge you to invest in need-based student aid as the best 
and most important way to promote access to postsecondary edu- 
cation. The maximum Pell Grant today pays for about one-half of 
the average price of attending a public 4-year institution compared 
to 1980, even taking into account the funding increases of the last 
few years. Increased support for the Pell Grant program therefore 
should be a centerpiece of your efforts to enhance the programs and 
policies of the Higher Education Act. 

At the same time, I know that you are facing increasing pres- 
sures to simultaneously increase loan limits while also reducing the 
potential negative effects of increasing student debt. One way to 
meet these seemingly divergent goals is to increase loan limits 
modestly, especially for first- and second-year students, while also 
developing new opportunities for loan forgiveness. 

While I have been skeptical of current loan forgiveness policies 
because of their limited size and scope, I believe that a larger-scale 
loan forgiveness program tied specifically to areas of national need, 
especially areas where there is an underrepresentation of minori- 
ties and low-income populations, such as science, math, minority 
health and teaching, could make a real difference in reducing debt 
while also increasing opportunity. 

Second, I urge you to reject attempts to control rising prices 
through penalties that will harm both institutions and students but 
consider incentives to promote institutional innovation and sound 
financial management. 

Rising prices are a legitimate concern for students and families, 
especially those from the lowest income levels, but rising prices are 
part of a complex array of factors and processes that reflect a diver- 
sity of institutions and perspectives. While I believe many institu- 
tions and States can and should do more, it is clear that no one- 
size-flts-all solution will work across the Nation. This is one reason 
why I think that Federal attempts to control the prices charged by 
institutions are unwise and potentially destabilizing. In my view. 
Federal price controls represent an unprecedented attempt to regu- 
late a competitive market, one that would require a fairly large bu- 
reaucratic machinery to monitor the pricing behavior of institutions 
and overrule the decisions of independent boards of trustees. State 
legislatures, and coordinating boards. 

The fact remains that efforts to penalize institutions for prices 
above some federally-determined level would need to use a big 
enough stick to cause a change in behavior. The only stick large 
enough would be the need-based student aid programs. So attempts 
to penalize institutions would instead have a negative effect on the 
very students for whom the programs were designed to help. 

On the other hand, there are ways in which you could create 
positive incentives for institutions to do a better job of managing 
their financial operations and controlling costs, such as through a 
FIPSE-type competitive grant program that encourages institu- 
tional innovation, and through greater transparency of information. 
It also would be possible to create incentives via the Federal cam- 
pus-based student aid programs. Since these programs are more 
closely linked to institutional decisionmaking, it may be worth con- 
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sidering certain performance bonus criteria under these pro- 
grams — for example, institutional allocations could be enhanced via 
a supplement for institutions that improve or maintain their cost 
efficiency. 

Third, I urge you to strengthen the capacities of minority-serving 
institutions, or MSIs, to educate the Nation’s emerging majority 
populations. Given that these institutions represent the fastest 
growth in the Nation in terms of enrollments, MSIs should be rec- 
ognized as a key target of support under the Higher Education Act. 

I believe that several important steps could be taken during this 
reauthorization to strengthen MSIs, including expanding the scope 
and authorization levels of Titles III and V, investing in technology 
capacities to ensure that all graduates will be able to use tech- 
nology effectively, developing new graduate-level opportunities to 
train future faculty and senior institutional leaders, and expanding 
support for international education at MSIs under Title VI. 

Finally, I urge you to consider a new concept in this reauthoriza- 
tion, and that is to encourage private sector investment in aid to 
students. While private scholarship never will, nor should, in my 
opinion, be seen as an alternative to Federal financial assistance, 
it should be recognized as one of the key partners working to sup- 
port students. I therefore ask that you examine ways to stimulate 
even greater response from local communities, corporations, foun- 
dations, and individual donors. 

One specific way to do this is via the LEAP program, which could 
leverage a much greater amount of aid for students if it were used 
to stimulate not just State dollars for student aid but significantly 
increase private sector aid as well. The current LEAP legislation 
could be modified to reward those States where a significant in- 
crease in private scholarship aid is leveraged by the State. 

In conclusion, I believe that promoting access to higher education 
remains one of the most critical responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in ensuring the Nation’s public, private, social and eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity. Efforts such as those that I have 
outlined here could go a long way toward improving student access 
to higher education and fulfilling the American dream of a college 
education. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Merisotis. That is 
very useful. I appreciate the specifics. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Merisotis may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Hollett? 

Mr. Hollett. Mr. Chairman, Senator Alexander, first of all, I 
thank you for holding the Senate’s first major hearing on reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act and for extending this oppor- 
tunity to the Ohio College Access Network. 

As a first-generation college graduate, I am honored to appear 
before you today to discuss an initiative that is key to helping 
many students get to college who would not otherwise go. The Ohio 
College Access Network, as we know it called OCAN, was founded 
in 1999 by KnowledgeWorks Foundation in collaboration with the 
Ohio Board of Regents and the Ohio Department of Education. We 
work to establish college access programs across Ohio. 
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College access programs are community-based, nonprofit organi- 
zations established to increase the number of students who pursue 
education beyond high school by providing hands-on guidance and 
financial support. 

OCAN is the Nation’s first and only Statewide coordinating body 
for college access programs. We have grown from 11 programs in 
1999 to 33 today. Our growth has been fueled by the support of 
Governor Bob Taft, who challenged OCAN to double the number of 
programs and provided the financial means to do so. Because of the 
Governor’s access initiative, OCAN programs now serve nearly 300 
of Ohio’s 612 school districts. 

I was the first in my family to go to college. My parents did not 
graduate high school, but I went to college because they expected 
me to do it, and they believed I could do it. Unfortunately, many 
children do not have parents who believe they can or should go on 
to some form of education beyond high school. These young men 
and women become convinced they cannot go, they are not smart 
enough, or it is too expensive. 

There are many barriers to going to college, and allow me at this 
point to use the word “college” to cover all forms of accredited edu- 
cation beyond high school. In OCAN’s experience, cost and lack of 
information are the major reasons why young men and women do 
not go to college. And the second — information — is what OCAN is 
all about. Our college access programs provide the information that 
families need to understand and believe that a college education for 
their children is possible and to help them secure the money need- 
ed to pay for that college education. 

Let me share a couple of examples of what we do. In Zanesville, 
OH, there was a young woman from a single-parent family who 
wanted to go to college but was afraid to go to her high school guid- 
ance counselor because she believed her family secret would be re- 
vealed. The family secret — her mother was dying of AIDS, and she 
was convinced the illness would be revealed when she completed 
the FAFSA in the counselor’s office; plus she thought she was too 
poor to go to college. 

The college access advisor working in her school learned of her 
plight, approached the student and asked her to visit the access 
program on a Saturday to protect her privacy. After months of pri- 
vate counseling, that young woman was admitted to Muskingum 
College and is now a sophomore getting straight A’s. 

The second example — and this is from personal experience — in 
Cleveland, I met a young man who was recommended to Cleveland 
Scholarship Programs for guidance and counseling. He came from 
a broken home. His father was in jail, his mother was on drugs, 
and he was living with his grandmother. He was just an average 
student, but there was something about him, something that made 
me believe that given the chance, he would do well. 

Cleveland Scholarship Programs provided him with scholarship 
support and helped him enter Morehouse University. He graduated 
with honors in physics and then was accepted directly into Case 
Western Reserve University’s doctoral program in molecular biol- 
ogy and physics. 

These two examples show what college access programs can do 
for Ohio. OCAN, with the support of Governor Bob Taft, built 12 
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new programs over the past year. Building those programs has re- 
inforced our belief that increased information and financial support 
are the keys to opening the doors of higher education for all stu- 
dents. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act offers us the op- 
portunity to address the growing needs for college access programs 
across the country. Specifically, I ask that the committee consider 
the following principles. 

First, cost and lack of information are the biggest barriers to 
going to college. Families need the services of college access pro- 
grams to provide hands-on guidance and the information about all 
aspects of the college application process. 

Second, successful community-based college access programs are 
built through public-private partnerships, collaborations that in- 
volve all within the community and do not presume that govern- 
ment support is the only source of program revenue. Community- 
based college access efforts need your support. 

Third, building college access programs is slow and time-consum- 
ing. OCAN’s national counterpart, the National College Access Net- 
work, receives inquiries every day from communities across the 
country that see the need to help their kids get to college. We must 
provide support to these grassroots efforts with the financial 
wherewithal and know-how to start serving these students. 

And finally, something that Senator Alexander mentioned in his 
opening remarks — we need to make it easier to apply for financial 
aid. We must simplify the FAFSA and make it more user-friendly. 

Thank you for offering the opportunity to explain the work of and 
need for college access programs in Ohio and across the Nation. 

One final thought, and this comes from personal experience. To- 
morrow, a child will wake up somewhere, a child who wants to 
dream but does not know how, a child who needs to dream but does 
not understand why, a child who needs to believe but does not have 
any believers. If we do not believe in that child, who will? 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Hollett. I appreciate that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hollett may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. Lambert. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Alexander, 
and members of the committee. 

My name is Troy Lambert, and I am presently in my fourth year 
at the University of Maryland, College Park. I am anticipating 
graduating next year, majoring in geography with a citation in geo- 
graphical information science. My current plans are to pursue em- 
ployment working with global positioning systems. 

I am very pleased to testify this morning at this hearing on stu- 
dent financial assistance, because without Federal student aid, as 
well as support of the Federal TRIO programs, I would not be in 
college today. 

I am a graduate of Friendly High School in Prince George’s 
County, MD. I am the sixth of seven children, and next year, I am 
confident that I will become the first in my family to receive a 
bachelor’s degree. My father works for the Water and Sewer Au- 
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thority in the District of Columbia, and my mother works for a 
small information technology and engineering firm. 

Last year, I received $2,350 in Pell, $1,625 in University of 
Maryland grants and scholarships, $600 in SEOG, $1,800 in work- 
study, and $5,500 in Stafford loans. 

I live at home with my parents and also work 26 to 30 hours 
each week as a security officer. Typically during the week, I work 
from 6 a.m. until noon, take the metro to the university and finish 
classes between 4:30 and 7:30 p.m. Last year. Pell, SEOG, and uni- 
versity assistance covered all my tuition and fees. This allowed me 
to assist with expenses at home. This year, the university increased 
tuition 13 percent, and due to this increase and the lateness of my 
aid application, I have to cover more tuition with loans and my 
earnings. 

This morning I would like to address two topics from my own ex- 
perience related to student financial aid and access to higher edu- 
cation — one, the importance of providing information about attend- 
ing college and financial aid to low-income and first-generation stu- 
dents, and two, obstacles to retention and graduation for low-in- 
come students. 

Although I graduated with a 4.0 average from high school, I was 
not regularly admissible to the University of Maryland because of 
my SAT scores. My family moved while I was in high school, and 
no one at school was able to help me sort out my postsecondary op- 
tions. 

Members of my church helped me find the University of Mary- 
land’s Educational Opportunity Center, a Federal TRIO program. 
Staff at the EOC discussed my choices with my family and me and 
assisted me in securing admission to the University of Maryland 
through the Academic Achievement Program. The Academic 
Achievement Program is another university initiative partially sup- 
ported through the TRIO Student Support Services Program. 

I do not think the needs that my family and I had for informa- 
tion and assistance about college are unique. The cost of 1 year of 
my undergraduate education at the University of Maryland is sev- 
eral months of my parents’ total income. Today, without financial 
aid, a typical low-income family would have to spend about 62 per- 
cent of the family’s annual income to send one child to college for 
1 year. 

While 82 percent of students from families in the top income 
quartile continue on to college, only 55 percent of students in the 
bottom quartile do so. Moreover, because of the costs, of students 
from families with income below $25,000 who do go to college, only 
about half go on to begin at a 4-year institution as compared to stu- 
dents from families with incomes above $25,000. 

After I enrolled in college, there were still issues with my finan- 
cial aid. Three times while attending college, I have encountered 
serious problems in understanding what I need to do to continue 
to receive adequate aid — first, when I became overcommitted in 
terms of work; a second time, when my mother was diagnosed with 
cancer last year, my family responsibilities increased; and again 
this year, when the university increased tuition. In each instance, 
the Student Support Services TRIO Program office, working closely 
with the university’s financial aid office, helped me through a situ- 
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ation that could have resulted in my withdrawing from the univer- 
sity. 

In my own college experience, I have encountered at least three 
sets of obstacles that challenged my commitment to remain in 
school and graduate. The most serious was last year when my 
mother was diagnosed with breast cancer. Although she is pres- 
ently doing well, the costs of her medical care placed a real burden 
on our family’s resources, and we accumulated substantial debt. I 
am now contributing part of my earnings to help my family pay 
those bills. 

In addition to family pressures, academic pressures also caused 
me to consider dropping out. When I first came to the university, 
I intended to major in computer engineering but had problems with 
physics as well as some of the advanced mathematics courses. Be- 
cause of the Academic Achievement Program’s summer transitional 
program and the tutoring and counseling it provided during the 
academic year, I was encouraged to stay in school and graduate. 

A final problem that could have resulted in my dropping out of 
college was the extent to which I was working in my sophomore 
year. I realized that I could not maintain my grades and work the 
number of hours that I was working. 

The factors I saw in my own life are reflected in national figures. 
First-generation students are 64 percent more likely to leave school 
without a degree than children of college graduates. Without loans, 
I could not have stayed in college, but I have deliberately avoided 
loans when I could and chose to work to help pay for my education 
and help my family. When I graduate, I do not want to be in debt 
over my head. 

Senators, I know you will give the issue of the impact of large 
loans and low-income students’ decision to attend and stay in col- 
lege a great deal of thought. 

Senators, I appreciate your giving the hopes and struggles of stu- 
dents like me your thoughts and attention. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lambert may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Lambert. You are really an ex- 
traordinary role model for a lot of people, and I hope we can get 
your story out, because what you have done is very impressive, and 
I am glad to hear that your mother is doing better. 

Mr. Lambert. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Let me actually ask you a question on that. You 
mentioned that — and I think it is exactly the way you should ap- 
proach it — ^you do not want to leave college with a lot of major 
loans. And you also mentioned that low-income students end up 
with more significant loans and as a result end up dropping out. 

Do you think there should be some relationship between forgive- 
ness of loans and completion of college? 

Mr. Lambert. Yes, I do. I believe that if someone is working real- 
ly hard to learn more so they can do better and prosper, they 
should be able to get a lien so they do not have to pay so much 
and so there will not so much pressure on them while they are in 
school and while they are finishing school. 
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The Chairman. Do you think it would be an incentive if we had 
higher loan forgiveness as people receive degrees? 

Mr. Lambert. Yes. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Waldner, you made the point on creating these “quality-effi- 
ciency task forces” from college to college. How receptive do you 
think faculty is going to be to a quality-efficiency task force? I 
sensed, in my experience as Governor, that the biggest resistance 
to efficiency — not necessarily quality, but certain efficiency — was 
faculty and that the whole concept of becoming a professor in a 
university is that you are choosing a lifestyle that does not nec- 
essarily tie efficiency to your goals. 

And you make a legitimate point that it is the instructional costs 
where the money is, and I have never been able to get my hands 
around how you create more efficiency and productivity in instruc- 
tional costs. Do you really think these quality-efficiency task forces 
would be accepted and be efficient, or is there some other way we 
can address that issue? 

Mr. Waldner. I have been in higher education since 1973, and 
I taught for nearly 12 years. I was a department chair, I was active 
in the academic senate, and so on. I believe that if the college 
president were to form such a task force and ask the president of 
the academic senate to nominate three or four members of the fac- 
ulty who would serve on it, the response would be affirmative. 

I think the self-interest is obvious, but by the same token, I 
think most faculty members take their sense of responsibility to 
the community seriously, and I think they would serve on such a 
task force. 

I think it is very important that the task force include members 
from outside the college community so that the inner workings and 
the perhaps unexamined assumptions that characterize many aca- 
demic institutions will be subjected to some perspectives that are 
unusual in that context. 

The Chairman. Do you think it should be a condition of receiving 
Federal funds that colleges have these sort of comparative task 
forces? 

Mr. Waldner. I am not a legislative technician, but the idea that 
I had is simply that if an institution wishes to participate in the 
Federal programs, they have to confirm — the president would have 
to sign, as the president signs the audit report — that yes, we have 
an efficiency self-review task force on our campus, we are using the 
NACUBO template to compare our costs to peer institutions, and 
we in fact are generating cost-saving steps to take as a result of 
that. I think that to confirm that would be not particularly intru- 
sive or onerous for an institution, and I believe it would have some 
impact. 

The Chairman. Mr. Merisotis and Mr. Hollett, both of you fo- 
cused on what I will call transparency — getting information out but 
also having the information to get out. To what extent should we 
require transparency on issues of hours that professors teach, num- 
ber of TAs teaching courses, things like that, that make the deci- 
sion process and also drive the cost function? 

Mr. Merisotis. Well, from my perspective, the question is what 
is the legitimate Federal interest, so I want to know more about 
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what that information would have to do with what would he ex- 
pected of the institutions vis-a-vis the Federal programs. 

I am in favor of more transparency particularly as it relates to 
the financing side of the equation, the revenues and expenditures 
of institutions. What institutions are doing to improve their effi- 
ciency, as Dr. Waldner has talked about, I think is interesting. 

It is not clear to me what Federal interest in faculty productivity, 
which I think is what you are talking about, might be, so I am not 
sure that that is the kind of information. 

The Chairman. In fact, a direct function of cost is faculty produc- 
tivity, isn’t it? 

Mr. Merisotis. Well, there are many factors associated with 
cost, so my question is do we want to look at factors associated 
with State investment in institutions, which is the primary driver 
of rising prices; in public institutions, it is declining State support. 
Do we want to look at factors associated with investment in need- 
based financial aid on the part of the institutions, which is a big 
reason for price increases in private institutions? 

My point is simply that it is a complex equation, and I do not 
want to simply add a huge reporting burden for institutions — sort 
of throw it up against the wall and see what sticks. I would rather 
look at what are the factors, what is the information that we really 
need to make decisions at a Federal level about the programs and 
policies that exist. 

The Chairman. Do you have any comment on that, Mr. Hollett? 

Mr. Hollett. No. That is not our area of expertise. Our focus is 
to explain to families, especially low-income families, how it is pos- 
sible to go to college, and then we work closely with them, as in 
the case of this gentleman’s family, to find them the means to pay 
for it. Expenses are rising. But I am not an expert to comment on 
the transparency issue. 

The Chairman. Do you have a specific proposal for how we could 
simplify the forms? 

Mr. Hollett. I have a few ideas. I think it would take a couple 
of hours. 

The Chairman. Well, we would be interested in specific proposals 
on how we could simplify the forms. 

Senator Alexander? 

Senator Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have two questions. Let me follow up on the chairman’s ques- 
tion. Would any of you volunteer, or would your associations volun- 
teer, to rewrite the application forms? 

Mr. Hollett. Yes. 

Senator Alexander. I will talk this over with Senator Gregg, but 
it would seem to me that if the colleges and universities and ad- 
missions offices and those who deal with students and families on 
a regular basis would form a small group and come back to us and 
say “We have gone through this, and we can put this in plain 
English, and we can cut out two-thirds of the pages, and we can 
accomplish the same things,” I for one would be happy to arrange 
meetings with the Department of Education and whomever is ap- 
propriate as long as we do it all in the appropriate way. There is 
bound to be a way for the larger higher education community to 
take its experience and come back to us and say, “Here is a much 
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simpler way to do this.” There are a number of great writers in the 
English departments around the country, and simplifiers. I am 
very serious about this. It is hard for the U.S. Senate and staff to 
do that well because that is not what we do every day, and it is 
hard for the Department of Education to do it — I know that be- 
cause I was there. That leaves you as the best possibility for help- 
ing us get that done. 

Mr. Hollett. Senator Alexander, one thing we should remember 
in the simplification process — and I think it is the challenge that 
we always face — we take college-educated individuals and simplify 
a process for noncollege-educated individuals. Some of the individ- 
uals who need to be involved in this process are Mr. Lambert’s par- 
ents and low-income individuals to say “Can you really understand 
what we are putting in this document?” 

Senator Alexander. Well, I would assume that that is what you 
would do. I would be glad to give you some suggestions about how 
to do it, but what I am suggesting is to use your management ex- 
pertise and your day-to-day expertise and, with whatever associa- 
tion it is appropriate, to do it, to test it, to come back to us and 
say, “We can cut two-thirds out, we can make it readable, and here 
are our suggestions.” And my guess is that if you were to do that, 
it would suggest to us some changes that might have to be made 
in regulations and in the laws — but now is the time to do that, and 
the sooner we get that, the better, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. If the Senator would yield, I think the Senator 
is onto an excellent thought. I suspect this room is filled with a 
number of folks who represent various groups who are interested 
in this area, and I would simply say that the door is open and we 
are soliciting ideas. However you want to coordinate and pull to- 
gether a simplified form, we would be interested in your doing that. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My second question — let me go back to Mr. Trachtenberg’s arti- 
cle. I noticed that no one of the four of you mentioned anything 
about year-around education as a way to cut costs. It seems to me 
to be by far the most obvious way to do it. 

Just to restate: “Universities typically operate for slightly more 
than half the year, generally two 14-week semesters. We barely use 
our facilities at all for 3 months of the year. This practice seems 
to me wastes time that we could use for instruction and underval- 
ues our facilities, which stands idle, and it costs us money. We 
could actually enroll more students and earn more tuition if we op- 
erated more of the year. Imagine that, instead of two 14-week se- 
mesters each academic year, we had three trimesters with, of 
course, appropriate vacations between them.” 

“At George Washington University,” as I mentioned earlier, 
“President Trachtenberg says they could have at least a thousand 
students, yet have few students on campus at any one time, offer 
degrees in 3 years instead of 4.” 

I know that in many State universities, it is the rule that it 
takes 5 years to get a degree, sometimes 6 years. There are a vari- 
ety of reasons for that in addition to football weekends. One is that 
they are busy, and you cannot get the right course, so it wastes 
everybody’s time to have to take an extra semester a year just to 
get a single course. 
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I am reluctant to change the Federal law to encourage that or 
influence it, but one way that occurred to me was to make the Pell 
Grant worth more at institutions that operate all year long. That 
would mean that if your college did not want to do that, it was free 
to do it, it would still have the Pell Grant, but if some institutions 
wanted to specialize in operating three semesters instead of two, 
which would require really different faculty attitudes and a dif- 
ferent culture on the campus — these are big changes, I know that — 
then those universities would be free to do that, and there might 
be a little bit of an incentive, because the Pell Grant students they 
attract might be worth more, and it would be a way to provide 
lower-cost education to lower-income students who bring with them 
Pell Grants. 

I wonder if you have any comments on those ideas. 

Mr. Merisotis. The model that you are talking about already ex- 
ists. It exists in community colleges and many 4-year teaching in- 
stitutions. 

Senator Alexander. How many community colleges are there? 

Mr. Merisotis. The number of community colleges in the country 
is over 1,000. 

Senator Alexander. How many other 4-year institutions are 
there? 

Mr. Merisotis. I do not know the exact number of 4-year institu- 
tions, but there are probably 2,000 4-year institutions in this coun- 
try. 

Senator Alexander. Yes, so we have 2,000 that we can work on. 

Mr. Merisotis. Yes — no, no. I am saying community colleges, 
and then there are 4-year teaching institutions which are the ma- 
jority. George Washington University, private liberal arts colleges, 
institutions that function on that traditional model are probably 
the minority. I am not opposed to your recommendation, but I sim- 
ply want to point out that many institutions already do that. 

The idea of the kind of Pell Grant bonus that you are talking 
about would probably benefit many institutions 

Senator Alexander. Wait just a minute, Mr. Merisotis. Many 
community colleges do that. 

Mr. Merisotis. Yes. 

Senator Alexander. I do not know of many 4-year colleges that 
do that. University of Memphis, Middle Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, University of Tennessee all have 20,000, 25,000 students, and 
they do not do that. 

Mr. Merisotis. In many States, they do. In California and Mas- 
sachusetts I can think of. New Jersey, Florida, many of the public 
4-year institutions 

Senator Alexander. They have three semesters, and they have 
as many semesters 

Mr. Merisotis. And rolling admissions and rolling 

Senator Alexander. So the summertime is as full and busy as 
the 

Mr. Merisotis. No, not necessarily. Some are, some are not. 

Senator Alexander. Yes, I know. I think, unless things have 
radically changed, that most are not. Is that not right? 

Mr. Merisotis. I think in the 4-year sector, you are probably 
right that the majority are. My point was simply that there are in- 
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stitutions already doing that, and we should try to encourage more 
of that. 

Senator Alexander. What would be the best way to encourage 
it? 

Mr. Merisotis. At the Federal — I am hesitant to recommend 
Federal involvement in this, because again, I am not sure what the 
Federal interest is in promoting it, so I am not sure that there are 
incentives. I am talking about the Pell Grant 

Senator Alexander. I am worried if you say that to Senator 
Gregg’s question. That is really a ridiculous statement for you to 
make that there is no Federal interest in our finding ways to spend 
the dollars that we have in a way that will educate at a university 
like George Washington University 1,000 more students a year at 
a lower cost. 

Mr. Merisotis. No. I am all for that 

Senator Alexander. That is a major Federal interest. The whole 
hearing is about cost, access, and quality, and that idea covers all 
three. So that is the Federal interest. It is the subject of the hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Merisotis. Fair enough. My point is simply that I am trying 
to understand what the mechanism is that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to do that, and I guess that is your question to 
me. 

Senator Alexander. It is. 

Mr. Merisotis. And I am not sure what the mechanism is, be- 
cause you need to have a big enough lever in order to influence 
their behavior. 

The Pell Grant bonus idea that you have I think would have an 
effect of rewarding institutions that already do that, so I am not 
sure that you are going to change behavior through that incentive. 

Again, I want to come back — I am not opposed to your idea. I 
just do not understand what the lever would be that would be big 
enough in order to make it happen. That is all. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Reed? 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thanks 
for holding this hearing. I am sure it is one of many that we will 
have on the Higher Education Act as we go forward, but this is a 
very important way to start off. 

Thank you all, gentlemen, for your excellent testimony. 

Mr. Hollett, in the Ohio Access Network, can you talk about the 
way that you have encouraged foundations and businesses to par- 
ticipate with you? 

Mr. Hollett. Thank you for asking that question. Senator Reed. 
When we go into a community, one of the first things we do with 
the leaders who step forward to build a college access program is 
ask them to do a self-assessment and to determine what services 
are available in the community and what sources of income are in- 
volved in the community. And through Governor Taft’s access ini- 
tiative, we have a grants program, and we provide the community 
with a planning grant in which they bring community leaders to- 
gether to meet and determine the needs of the community and how 
they are going to address those college access needs. 
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The successful programs that we have from the start must have 
private support and involvement. Some of the most successful pro- 
grams have been put together involving community foundations, 
because quite often, community foundations become the source for 
scholarships, and once the community foundation becomes involved 
in an access program, it is available to educate its donors about 
supporting a college access program and giving it the operating 
support to go forward. 

So Governor Bob Taft has been generous in providing start-up 
funds, but the understanding going forward is that this money is 
to start the program, and then the programs learn to fund-raise 
themselves. We teach them those skills, and the only way you be- 
come self-sufficient is to involve businesses and foundations, pri- 
vate and community foundations. 

We involve business because it is important for business to have 
educated employees. So one of the first things we need to do is find 
out the employees that businesses need in their communities and 
get that issue on the table as part of the development of the college 
access program. So it is a partnership right from the start. 

In some of the communities that have struggled with that, the 
program struggles with it, so if you do not get the private compo- 
nent, you just cannot rely on State or Federal funding for continu- 
ous support. 

Senator Reed. Can you comment on the Federal programs like 
TRIO and GearUp and LEAP — how do you integrate those into 
your operations? 

Mr. Hollett. We are partnering with TRIO and GearUp pro- 
grams. In fact, we have two programs, one in Cleveland and one 
in Ironton, which is the southernmost port of Ohio. They are joint 
college access and GearUp programs, and this year for the first 
time, we had a joint OCAhl-GearUp conference; next year, it will 
involve TRIO programs. They are all forms of college access, and 
they are all successful in their arenas. 

Senator Reed. And Mr. Lambert spoke about the impact of 
TRIO, which was not only edifying but inspiring as well. And your 
reaction, Mr. Hollett, is that those programs are working well and 
should be reinforced? 

Mr. Hollett. Yes, because they offer the element of hands-on 
guidance and encouragement, and as I mentioned in my testimony, 
I went to college because my parents understood the need, and 
they pushed me. A lot of young men and women do not have those 
parents who push them. So those programs, the TRIO, GearUP, 
and college access programs come in as many ways as surrogate 
parents and cheerleaders to get kids through college. 

Senator Reed. Good. 

Mr. Merisotis, your testimony highlights the role that LEAP 
plays, particularly as States devote decreasing resources to higher 
education because of their budget problems. One of the problems 
that we have here is getting sufficient resources into LEAP to get 
over the big hurdle so that we can provide incentives and be more 
creative. 

Can you comment on the LEAP program in terms of its role and 
what we could do to make it better? 
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Mr. Merisotis. First, I think LEAP and its predecessor, SSIG, 
have been a success. They have leveraged States to create and 
build their State student aid programs. Right now, the States are 
facing an extraordinary time of fiscal stringency, and a lot of States 
are having difficulty investing in their need-based aid programs. 
LEAP is a modest investment, so I think the mechanism of encour- 
aging States to maintain their contributions continues to be an in- 
centive at least in smaller States, States that I think really need 
to have more leverage from the Eederal Government in order to 
make that possible. 

So in terms of suggestions for leveraging more out of the States 
in terms of State-based aid, I think that it is a challenge. I was 
in Massachusetts on Tuesday speaking before the Board of Higher 
Education, and in Massachusetts in the last year in the public in- 
stitutions, tuitions in the community colleges have increased by 
about 15 percent and in the State colleges and the UMass system, 
over 20 percent in the last year. 

Maintaining investment in State student aid to match those tui- 
tion increases is extremely difficult given the kind of billion-dollar 
State funding deficit that the State is facing, so it is difficult to 
know how much more to leverage or how much blood to get from 
the stone. 

My suggestion was simply that there is another vehicle through 
LEAP that we could get to, and that is private community-based 
scholarship efforts which States could work on, working with those 
private scholarship-based organizations to generate more fundrais- 
ing at the grassroots local level so that there would be more private 
scholarship aid coming into the system. 

I think we miss an opportunity to get more private sector invest- 
ment in higher education by not using some modest leveraging, and 
LEAP might be the mechanism to do that. 

Senator Reed. But your point, I think, and my point, too, since 
I am a major supporter of LEAP, is that it is a program that func- 
tions very well and very efficiently, and if we put more resources 
at the Eederal level — leverage goes both ways, not only leverage to 
the States but leveraging the appropriators — if we put more money 
into the LEAP program, it would likely provide more support for 
students who are going to college today. 

Mr. Merisotis. It is hard not to see LEAP as a success, either 
historically or contemporarily. Many States had no need-based 
State aid programs at all before the creation of SSIG or LEAP, and 
today we see, as I see, many States continuing to use that leverage 
of what are really modest Eederal resources to keep, particularly 
in the State legislatures, the feed to the fire on keeping those in- 
vestments moving ahead. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Dr. Waldner, finally, on a quick point, we have talked about effi- 
ciencies in terms of instruction. That raises the question of full- 
time versus part-time instruction. Do you have any comments on 
that? Is that a way in which we can see more efficiency, and what 
is the record so far from your perspective? 

Mr. Waldner. I think the tendency in higher education is to pre- 
sume that utilization of part-time faculty necessarily means a dimi- 
nution on quality. Again, I think that that is not necessarily the 
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case. I think part-time faculty, if carefully selected and evaluated, 
particularly in fields that have a direct application — for example, 
using a person who is an auditor in the real world to teach audit- 
ing as a part-time faculty in an accounting program is certainly not 
a diminution in quality; having a high school principal teach an 
education course about educational administration is certainly not 
a diminution in quality. 

So I think the tendency to say that part-time equals reduction 
in quality is simply not necessarily true. Part-time faculty must be 
selected with care and evaluated and compensated appropriately, 
and if they are, they can be an asset to the program rather than 
a drag on it in qualitative terms. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Dr. Waldner. 

Thank you all very much, and Mr. Lambert, thank you for your 
testimony; it was excellent. 

Mr. Lambert. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Enzi? 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you hold- 
ing this hearing, and I appreciate the testimony of each of the pre- 
senters. 

I would ask consent that a full statement be included in the 
record at the appropriate place. 

The Chairman. Of course. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Enzi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Enzi 

Mr. Chairman, there are few issues that we will take up as a 
Committee that are as important or that have more long range im- 
plications for our society than today’s topic access to a higher edu- 
cation. A good education has a well earned reputation as the best 
investment we can make in our children’s and our own future. It 
is vital we continue to do everything we can to ensure our higher 
education system remains healthy and productive. 

As we will learn today, the value of a good education cannot be 
overstated. Study after study has demonstrated the positive effects 
of higher education. Those who graduate from an institution of 
higher education with a two or four year degree can expect to earn 
significantly more each year than those who have a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent. 

In fact, studies consistently show that each year of higher edu- 
cation translates roughly to a 9 percent increase in an individual’s 
wage earnings. That’s a better rate of return than you can earn on 
most investments, and by comparison, it is a very low risk one. 
That also holds true in Wyoming, where wages are often less com- 
petitive than in other states. 

Higher wages are associated with a better quality of life, not just 
for college graduates, but for their children as well. Children of 
parents who are college graduates are significantly more likely to 
attend college themselves. That puts the next generation on the 
same path to greater opportunity and financial success. Higher 
education is one of the best ways to help families avoid poverty in 
the long term, because it becomes a family tradition that continues 
to pay off for generations. 
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All of these benefits are contingent on an individual being able 
to attend a college or university, however. Congress has been, and 
by reauthorizing the Higher Education Act will remain, a consist- 
ent partner in the promotion of higher education, and we have 
helped millions to attend college every year who might not have 
had the opportunity without our support. 

As a Senator from Wyoming, and the father of a daughter who 
is very involved in our state’s education system, I see the question 
of access to higher education differently than most. Many people 
don’t know this, but with only nine institutions of higher education, 
Wyoming has fewer than any state except Alaska, and we’re only 
ahead of them by one. Of those we do have, only one is a four year 
university. Our network of community colleges, state university, 
and tribal colleges covers a lot of ground, but there are dozens of 
communities in Wyoming that are several miles, sometimes hun- 
dreds of miles, from the nearest institution of higher education. 

That’s one of the reasons I introduced legislation earlier this year 
that would make it easier for students living in rural areas to at- 
tend college through distance learning programs. As I’ve stated, for 
many potential students in Wyoming, paying for college is only 
part of the solution. Getting there is just as important. 

As the Senate and this Committee move forward with reauthoriz- 
ing the Higher Education Act, I hope that we will take into consid- 
eration all of the factors affecting access to higher education and 
take whatever action we can to ensure it is available to as many 
of our young adults as possible. Simply put, a higher education 
opens the door to a better way of life. While that door remains 
locked for far too many of our nation’s children, the legislation we 
take up today has the potential to provide many of them with the 
key. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Enzi. Mr. Hollett, in your testimony, you State the im- 
portance of creating college access programs in rural areas. I rep- 
resent a very rural State so I am particularly interested to find out 
what works in those areas. In fact, Wyoming is the sixth largest 
State but the least populated of the entire Nation. I have one coun- 
ty that has 2,300 people, and it is the size of Delaware. So we have 
some real distance issues. 

Could you comment on how Congress might make the appro- 
priate outreach to rural areas for college access programs? 

Mr. Hollett. Thank you. Senator Enzi, for that question. 

That is a challenge in Ohio. The original programs were built in 
large urban centers — Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati, and my 
area of travel over the past year has been into Appalachian Ohio, 
which is rural, very hilly area. 

The challenge you face in rural communities is that, one, they 
are small and, as you mentioned, large geographical area, small 
population. The success for a college access program in a region 
such as that — and it is an approach we are doing in Ohio — is to de- 
velop areas of excellence where you would take one of the larger 
communities to provide the college access services and create a net- 
work of individuals who would go out and work in the high schools 
to serve the students who need the hands-on experience. It has to 
be partnered with strong Internet support and also an 800 call 
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number so that these parents do not have to go into one spot to 
get the services. 

If I had my wish, we would be able to support centers of excel- 
lence in rural communities that would be built on that. You would 
have a community with a physical location, a resource center, 
where individuals could come into town, get the hands-on counsel- 
ing, the computers, the books they need, but at the same time, you 
would make sure that all the high schools within that greater geo- 
graphical community would have an advisor whose job it is to work 
with families and students to help them fill out all the forms, raise 
the money to pay for college, and then to go to college. 

It is not impossible — it is more difficult, but it is feasible. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. We have a little difference in size of 
communities, too. Our largest community is 52,752 people, and it 
goes down rapidly 

The Chairman. I thought it increased — didn’t you have a grand- 
child? [Laughter.] 

Senator Enzi. You are right. 

Mr. Hollett. The communities that we serve. Senator, range 
anywhere — we have a program in a community of 3,500 people that 
serves a county. I am going to Defiance, OH to look at a program 
that will serve five counties because it is an agricultural commu- 
nity, and the size of Defiance is 10,000. 

Senator Enzi. You mentioned the partnership with the National 
College Access Network. There are several of us who do not have 
an official partnership with that organization, and given the impor- 
tance of parent involvement in student preparation for college in 
the issue of access, how can Congress help ensure that rural com- 
munities have access to the same information that other States 
with those types of networks have? 

Mr. Hollett. Provide funding for the National College Access 
Network to reach out to the 50 States in this country and to part- 
ner with community colleges, nonprofit organizations, to start a col- 
lege access network in each community. 

We have models of excellence across this country who are mem- 
bers of the National College Access Network. OCAN is one of them, 
but there are different forms of access that can be provided to dif- 
ferent States based on their geography and their population den- 
sity or sparsity. 

So I would ask that your office contact the National College Ac- 
cess Network. The phone number if you would like it 

Senator Enzi. Please. 

Mr. Hollett [continuing]. Is 216-241-6122, and we will be 
happy — I would love to come and visit your State, Senator. 

Senator Enzi. We would love to have you come. We will work on 
some arrangements for that. Thank you. 

President Merisotis, you discussed technology and learning brief- 
ly, and I know the institute included distance learning in the re- 
port you mentioned as well. What role do you see distance learning 
playing in the field of higher education? 

Mr. Merisotis. I have been impressed with the way that dis- 
tance learning has really been used as an innovation in higher edu- 
cation in the last few years. Way back in the late 1990’s, in the go- 
go times, we really thought that distance education was going to 
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eclipse traditional higher education in some ways. But reality has 
a funny way of catching up with you, and what we found was that 
in fact, technology is being used as a teaching and learning tool in 
many integrated ways. So I think the use of technology in higher 
education is one of the most interesting and important things that 
we have seen change, and I think it is going to result in an im- 
provement in efficiency of delivery and an enhancement in terms 
of the accessibility of higher education in this country. 

But it is a complicated enterprise. We used to think that there 
would be huge growth in wholly online-based degrees, and in fact 
there has been a modest increase in that but not as much as we 
had anticipated. 

What typically happens is you have a college student, say, at a 
4-year institution, and they are going to take one or two courses 
via distance means because it offers convenience, because it offers 
them some other opportunities that they would not otherwise have, 
and I think that is exciting and is something that we are going to 
continue to see advance. 

With respect to the Federal law, there was something that I was 
pleased with in the 1998 Higher Education Amendments, which 
was the creation of something called the Distance Education Dem- 
onstration Program, which was an attempt to try to look at deregu- 
lating some of the efforts that impede more distance-based edu- 
cation. 

What I do not understand about the demonstration program is 
that I have never seen a comprehensive assessment of what hap- 
pened in those 100 or so institutions that participated in that pro- 
gram, and I believe they owe you a report, so I am curious to know 
why that is, because as we are moving into this reauthorization, 
there is a sort of natural question, which is what could we do to 
stimulate more appropriate investments in distance education, and 
I do not think you have been provided with the right kinds of infor- 
mation in order to be able to make that judgment. 

The critical question is the so-called 50 percent rule, and under 
the 50 percent rule, institutions that participated in the dem- 
onstration program were exempted from the 50 percent rule. But 
I just do not know to what extent it worked or did not work in the 
Distance Education Demonstration Program. 

So I am a technology enthusiast. I think technology creates tre- 
mendous opportunities in this country. Senator Allen championed 
this bill to support investment in technology at minority-serving in- 
stitutions that passed the Senate unanimously, S. 196. Those kinds 
of investments I think are terrific. What I want to make sure of 
is that the investments are appropriate and do not have unin- 
tended negative effects, so I want to be cautious about how we pro- 
ceed. 

Senator Enzi. I suspect that future hearings will cover some of 
those reports or lack of them. 

Mr. Waldner, since you have taken up the role of president of 
York College, and as the accountant in the Senate, I am fascinated 
with how you have successfully focused on controlling costs, has 
competition with other institutions influenced those efforts? Are 
you aware of other colleges or universities that are using a model 
similar to what you have been using to control costs? 
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Mr. Waldner. I can think of three or four around the country 
that would he highly similar to York College in the way they go 
about structuring their educational programs, hut not a large num- 
ber, no. I think there is a need for more colleges to take the effi- 
ciency issue more seriously than they have in the past. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

I have just one last question which is really the $12 billion ques- 
tion, which is what we spend on Pell Grants. We seem to be in a 
situation where we are chasing our own tail, where every time we 
raise Pell Grants and we raise the capacity of students to get loans, 
tuition jumps. As a result, the students do not benefit. We do not 
get more students who can take advantage of it; we do not get 
more students getting education for the dollars that they are get- 
ting through the Pell Grants. It is just the opposite, in fact — it es- 
sentially becomes a — I think it is viewed by many trustees and uni- 
versities as an entitlement, and when the entitlement is increased, 
they are going to take it, and without any resulting or offsetting 
actions to try to control costs. 

So my question is — and you have all addressed it in a partial 
way — how do we get our hands around that issue of chasing our 
own tail when we raise these accounts? We all want to raise them, 
we all want to put more money and raise Pell Grants to a higher 
level and make loans more readily available, but it is just frustrat- 
ing when you know that it is not benefitting the students in many 
ways, just like the University of Maryland raising their tuition 13 
percent. 

I would be interested in anybody’s comments on that. 

Mr. Waldner. My point would simply be to broaden the base of 
interest in the issue of efficiency within the college community 
itself, but then bring in the community as well to those discussions. 
I think if the only people who are really focusing on cost control 
are the business officer and the president and maybe the dean, and 
they are arguing with people that this is important but they get 
a pushback in the form of “But you are advocating things which 
are going to reduce the quality of our program and make us less 
competitive with our peer group” and so forth, that is a difficult ar- 
gument to win. 

So I think you need to have a more broadly diffused concern with 
efficiency issues within the academic community informed by com- 
munity perspectives on that topic as well. 

I think the good news is that there is an upside potential there, 
that not as much as has been done on this topic as could be done. 

The Chairman. Does anybody else want to comment? 

Mr. Merisotis. I hope I can convince you. Senator, that your in- 
vestment has not been a waste. I think that your investment has 
made a huge difference in the lives of millions of students. I share 
your frustration with the rising price 

The Chairman. I did not imply that it was a waste. I simply said 
that I want to get more for the investment than having it put to 
the trustees. 
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Mr. Merisotis. Yes, and I would strongly agree with that. The 
question is whether or not Federal student aid is directly linked to 
the rising prices. 

I have been a researcher in this field for 20 years, and I have 
tried to get a handle on that because it has been one of the most 
vexing questions — is there a direct relationship? We have never 
found any credible evidence to suggest that. Despite the seeming 
obviousness of the point that investments in student aid have in- 
creased, and so have tuitions, it does not necessarily mean that one 
is driving the other. And as I mentioned earlier, the research pret- 
ty clearly shows in the public institutions that declining State sup- 
port is the reason why tuitions are increasing. State budget situa- 
tions have been dire, and they have really been problematic for 
many years, and that has been the primary driver. 

But this issue of the relationship is one that I think we do need 
to continue to keep an eye on and better understand. I have not 
heard many arguments about the relationship between Pell Grants 
and prices. I have heard more arguments about the investment in 
student loans and prices, and I think the reason is that student 
loans are a much larger proportion of the total. We are talking 
about $40 billion in student loans as compared to about $12 billion 
in Pell Grants. 

But even in the student loan arena, I have not seen the correla- 
tion. I try to make this argument. I have this discussion with rea- 
sonable people who say. Look, there is $40 billion in investment; 
there must be some relationship. And the problem with the reason- 
able person argument is that it does not work in other industries, 
so I am not sure why it would work in higher education. We do not 
see the availability of private credit for auto loans contributing to 
the price of cars. 

The Chairman. That is because there is a different 

Mr. Merisotis. We do not see the investment in FHA loans con- 
tributing to the rising prices of homes, my point simply being that 
pricing behavior in colleges and universities is very complex. You 
can get a 4-year college education in this country for $1,000, and 
you can get one for over $30,000, and that is an enormously price- 
competitive market and one that would be very difficult to under- 
stand how external capital coming into that influences the price. 

The Chairman. I had a wonderful professor named Raymond J. 
Savlnier. He had been chairman of the Joint Economic Council 
under Eisenhower and had a lot of very unique sayings. One of his 
sayings was “It is intuitively obvious through inspection.” And I 
would say that it is intuitively obvious through inspection that the 
huge infusion of Federal dollars into education has a distinct im- 
pact on tuition costs, especially on the escalation of tuition costs. 
I do not know how we will ever get a handle on that, but it does 
seem to me to be an issue. 

We are going to go around a second time, but Senator Clinton 
has joined us, and I certainly respect her opportunity to go first. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
holding this important hearing. 

I want to thank the witnesses for appearing today and helping 
us deal with some of the important issues we are going to face on 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. And I apologize 
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for being unable to get here any earlier; I was at another hearing. 
I want to underscore the importance of this debate about cost, but 
to me, the really critical question is how we maintain access. Cost 
is one of the drivers, but it is not the only concern, and we have 
to figure out how we can continue to make it possible for young 
people or people of any age who are willing to work hard to obtain 
the education that they are seeking. 

I wanted to ask Mr. Lambert — I thank you for being here and 
sharing your story with us — I understand that you spoke elo- 
quently about the importance of early intervention programs like 
Geartlp and TRIO and the need for more financial support, as well 
as the challenges of accommodating students who work while they 
go to school, as I understand you do. In fact, your story exhausted 
me just hearing about it; you are up at 6 a.m., you work until noon, 
you take the metro to school, you attend class until 7:30 at night. 
I know that you are very committed, and that makes it possible, 
but it certainly is a challenge. 

I wanted to focus on the point that you noted about the tradeoff 
between work and financial aid. It concerns me that students can 
be penalized for doing the right thing. As I understand it, you work 
to help pay your family’s medical bills, and I really applaud you for 
taking that family responsibility seriously. Yet at the same time, 
one way the student aid formula disadvantages working adults like 
Mr. Lambert is that it does not allow those who are attending less 
than full-time to count housing expenses as a full-time student can. 
So you get the worst of both worlds — you go and do the right thing, 
which is to take that part-time job, increase your hours, try to help 
your family, support yourself, and then you lose the financial incen- 
tive so you end up in the hole, and that is a difficult calculation. 

I know that working adults are unable to count the cost of at- 
tendance toward the HOPE Scholarship credit. Could you just de- 
scribe in more detail what problems you have experienced and if 
you have any ideas about how someone in your position who is try- 
ing to do the right thing on both counts, taking care of yourself and 
your family plus getting your education, could perhaps get a little 
additional help? 

Mr. Lambert. The experience I have gone through is that you 
are right about how, if you work more, you get penalized for get- 
ting financial aid, and that really gives you a lot of stress. So you 
try not to work too many hours just so you can fall under the finan- 
cial aid. 

I think that if people are working hard, they should be able to 
be funded, more funds, and not be penalized if they are working 
hard; especially if they have emergencies and family struggles, they 
should not have to worry about the extra burden of financial debt 
or loans that they have to pay back, just so they can better them- 
selves. 

Basically, I feel that we should not have to pay back loans and 
things like that, so it will help us get through. 

Senator Clinton. I wish you well in your education. 

Do any of the other witnesses want to add anything to that? 

[No response.] 

Senator Clinton. One of the biggest concerns I hear throughout 
New York is this tradeoff because we have so many students who 
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are working. The cutbacks in State aid have actually ended up 
making it more expensive and more difficult to continue in a public 
college or university than in a private college or university. And 
the cutbacks in need-based funding, which are being mandated by 
a lot of States and being adopted voluntarily by many institutions, 
have added to the problems, because with the cuts in need-based 
funding, with the cuts in State support, with the rules about who 
can access Federal dollars, we are seeing a shrinkage in the num- 
ber of students starting and completing from the lower-income lev- 
els in our society. 

So that kids who come from families in the lower quartile are 
now attending college at a lesser percentage than they did 20 years 
ago, which is totally backward; we are inverting the opportunity 
curve. People like my daughter and others, who now can get more 
aid because they qualify for more merit-based, are taking opportu- 
nities away from young people who could make a real contribution 
and could obtain an education that would certainly benefit them 
and benefit the rest of us. 

So I think we have got to look seriously at the incentive and the 
way that we are addressing this, and I worry that somehow in the 
last 20 years, even with the help that we have provided, we have 
put so many strings on it, and we have put money into one pot that 
then gets taken out in another pot, mostly at the State and public 
level, so that we are ending up with fewer young people attending 
school than did 20 years ago who come from families that are work- 
ing hard and, like Mr. Lambert, trying to advance their own fu- 
tures. 

So I appreciate the witnesses’ attendance today, and I look for- 
ward to working with the chairman and my colleagues to figure out 
how we can work out way out of this conundrum that we seem to 
have found ourselves in. 

Does anyone have any comment on that? Yes, please. 

Mr. Merisotis. Just to reinforce the point, I value work, and I 
believe work is an important part of what students do as a part 
of their college education. Work-study in particular is an effective 
investment, both because it provides financial aid, but also because 
we know from the research that students who work — and the opti- 
mum amount of time is about 20 hours or less — students who work 
actually stay in school and succeed at higher rates than those who 
do not. Now, once you get above the 20 hour level, it becomes bur- 
densome for the reasons that Mr. Lambert was talking about, that 
is, it interferes with family and other responsibilities. 

So I think the investment in work-study is enormously important 
because it directly contributes to students staying in school and 
succeeding. I have been trying to encourage as much investment at 
the State level in State-based work-study as I have in trying to in- 
crease investment in work-study at the Federal level, because I 
think it is a very effective way of not only getting students into col- 
lege but of getting them out. 

Mr. Hollett. I would like to respond to your comments. Senator 
Clinton. There is still a myth in this country that you can work 
your way through college. Back in the sixties, you could work less 
than 40 hours a week and pay for college. Today, studies indicate 
that if you work 90 hours a week, you can still not pay for college. 
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The thing we have to remember is that the low-income families 
and students that we need to help the most have to apply for those 
jobs that are low-wage, and the last time I checked, minimum wage 
jobs were not seeing increases at the rate college tuition is going 
up, and that is the growing gap. 

Senator Clinton. Finally, Mr. Chairman, one of the other areas 
that I hope we can explore is the role that colleges and universities, 
two-year and four-year, play in economic development and look for 
ways that we can not only strengthen those relationships but try 
to create more opportunities for work. I think there is a pool of po- 
tential jobs that could be better organized and structured that 
would be available to students that would be win-win — it would 
keep young people in school, it would provide the training and the 
contributions of an employee to a workplace, as well as obtaining 
the skilled workforce that many communities need. 

So I think that this is a broader conversation that we should be 
exploring. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator, and I agree with many of 
your concerns. 

I think we have a chance here with this higher education reau- 
thorization to do something very creative and to think outside the 
box and produce a bill that I think will take a lot of the great ideas 
that have been put on the table today and others that are out 
there, such as the ones that Senator Alexander was talking about, 
and try to bring them into play and give more people the oppor- 
tunity of access to education. 

So I thank the panel. You have been wonderful. We are very ap- 
preciative of it. Have a great day. 

[Additional material follows.] 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Prepared Statement of George W. Waldner 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I am pleased to be here today to 
discuss with you an important issue in the field of higher education, namely, the 
relationship among quality, efficiency, and access. 

I feel qualified to speak on this subject because my institution has managed for 
many years to combine attention to quality and careful cost control and thus be an 
outstanding value in higher education. We are an independent college. Tuition for 
this academic year is $8,000. The comprehensive package including tuition, fees, 
room, and board comes to $14,500 for the year. We are priced at about 60 percent 
of the charges levied by comparable independent colleges and at about the same 
price as state-related colleges and universities in our state, which are subsidized 
over $4,600 per student. But value has two parts: price and quality. York College 
is in the top third of the U. S. News ranking of northern universities — a ranking 
based purely on program quality. We are in the directories titled The Best Middle 
Atlantic Colleges: 98 Great Schools to Consider as well as Barron’s Best Buys. Jay 
Mathews of The Washington Post included York College in his list of “20 Undis- 
covered Gems” in his April, 2003, article in The Washington Post Magazine. York 
College, at $14,500, was number ten on the list of twenty. The number nine college 
charges $33,710; number eleven, $29,750. York College, I believe, represents access 
to high quality at a price within the reach of most American families, when com- 
bined with federal, state, and institutional aid programs. 

Efficiency is not a dirty word at York College, but efficiency is viewed as a suspect 
concept in most of American higher education. Why is that the case? 

In the normal course of institutional life in academia, there is a constant and pas- 
sionate focus on qualitative improvement. That is clearly desirable and highly con- 
sistent with the overall mission of higher education. What is much less prevalent, 
however, is a concomitant, vigorously advocated concern to attain educational qual- 
ity in a highly cost-efficient way. 

There is an apparent tendency among members of the academy to believe that 
any effort to control or to reduce costs will necessarily take a proportionate toll in 
terms of program quality. In short, there is a denial of the concept of efficiency — 
the ability to produce a desired outcome with a minimum of expense and waste. 
This attitude makes the championing of cost control on college campuses a lonely 
and unpopular crusade, the dreary business of deans and chief financial officers. 

It is important, however, for college communities as a whole to adopt a positive, 
pro-active approach to cost control, in order to preserve access to higher education 
opportunities for all qualified students. Federal and state financial aid and subsidies 
as well as institutional aid, though essential for student access, must receive more 
of a helping hand from those who are directly engaged in operating higher education 
institutions. 

I was pleased to be a member in 1997-98 of the National Commission on the Cost 
of Higher Education. The Commission put forward as its first recommendation: 

That academic institutions intensify their efforts to control costs and increase insti- 
tutional productivity. 

The Commission then went on to make a series of recommendations on how to 
implement its call for enhanced cost control. 

The first implementing recommendation was: 

Individual institutions, acting with technical support from appropriate higher edu- 
cation associations, should conduct efficiency self-reviews to identify cost-saving 

steps that are relevant to institutional mission and quality improvement. 

Since 1998, good foundational steps have been accomplished to enable institutions 
of higher education to carry out in a meaningful way the Commission’s challenge. 
In particular, the National Association of College and University Business Officers, 
acting as part of a consortium of national higher education organizations, has devel- 
oped an approach to the analysis of college costs which is adaptable to the wide va- 
riety of higher education institutions. The approach or model has been field-tested 
and is ready for widespread use. 

My basic idea is that a “quality-efficiency task force” should be formed at each 
institution. Its members should include faculty, administrators, students, trustees, 
parents, alumni, and business community leaders. The group should develop data 
on institutional costs in comparison with costs at peer institutions. The notion of 
“peer institutions” is crucial here, because it is simply not helpful to compare costs 
at dissimilar types of institutions. Every college and university has a self-selected 
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group of peer institutions that it uses for comparisons and benchmarking for sala- 
ries, admission standards, etc. The idea is to use the same peer group for its analy- 
sis of operating costs. Such an analysis should identify areas where a given institu- 
tion underperforms its peers, that is, operates more expensively to produce a similar 
result. These areas should then be targeted for in-depth analysis for cost reduction 
opportunities. 

It is necessary to add at this point that college communities usually focus on 
areas other than instruction when searching for cost savings. Again, the tendency 
is to assume, without investigation, that any attempt to enhance instructional pro- 
ductivity will have devastating effects on program quality. Yet, at most institutions, 
instruction is where most of the expenditures are. It is thus where most of the cost 
savings are likely to be discovered. Over the years, I have developed a “quality-effi- 
ciency index” (see attachment) for instruction that seeks to find the golden mean 
between excessive and insufficient expenditures in the delivery of instruction. The 
areas of focus are: 1) The Faculty-Student Ratio (FTE:FTE); 2) Semester Hours of 
Required Teaching per Academic Year; 3) Utilization of Part-Time Faculty; 4) Meixi- 
mum Section Size; and 5) Minimum Section Size. Only by careful analysis and con- 
trol of these instructional features can most colleges and universities find substan- 
tial cost savings. The major savings are not to be found in pooled purchasing or 
inter-library loan, although these areas should be reviewed for savings, too. 

Given the follow-up on the National Cost Commission’s recommendations accom- 
plished since the last reauthorization, an appropriate role for the Federal govern- 
ment in the context of the current reauthorization would be to require colleges and 
universities to conduct such cost analyses and to develop action steps for attaining 
greater cost efficiency. The tools for this sort of exercise are in being; the public in- 
terest in cost control to preserve access is clear. 

Colleges and universities must now move forward decisively with greater cost con- 
trol efforts, or else face highly interventionist and probably counterproductive gov- 
ernmental measures in the not too distant future. Thank you. 

Quality Instruction Efficiency Index 

Space does not permit a full exposition of the QIEI, but the essential concepts are 
as follows: 

Criterion 1: The Full-time Equivalent ratio of students to faculty is a foundation 
indicator of both efficiency and quality. The index posits 20 as a hypothetical norm. 
Institutions with richer (lower) ratios are penalized on this measure; institutions 
with much higher ratios, implying a diminution of quality, also lose some points. 

Criterion 2: The QIEI focuses on instruction, since that is the principal service 
that students come to college to receive. Any excessive diversion of full-time faculty 
resources away from instruction erodes efficiency, while excessive teaching loads 
may impair quality. The norm is set at 25 semester hours per regular academic 
year, assuming that a full-time faculty member teaches 12 semester hours (4 sec- 
tions) in each semester, and that some faculty members opt to teach additional sec- 
tions. 

Criterion 3: Usage of part-time faculty, if done with appropriate support and not 
excessive in focused areas, can greatly enhance efficiency. The norm is set at 15% 
of the sections offered per semester. 

Criterior 4: It is widely recognized that student participation in the learning proc- 
ess enhances the quality of the educational experience. The norm posited is a sec- 
tion size of 25, with deductions beyond the level of 30. 

Criterior 5: Small sections are the great bane of instructional efficiency, but some- 
times essential in particular programs. Institutions need a policy (with very few ex- 
ceptions permitted) on the minimum number of enrollees required for a course sec- 
tion to be offered. The norm is set at 15. 

The point of the QIEI is not to make all colleges conform to the same “cookie- 
cutter” approach. Rather, it is to provide a tool for a broadly participatory campus 
dialogue, including faculty, administration, trustees, and students on what choices 
the institution is making whether the choices are producing the desired results. The 
QIEI can also highlight and lift up for emulation, particular peer institutions which 
excel at maximizing both quality and efficiency. 

Note: The foregoing material may be quoted or utilized only with author’s permis- 
sion. 
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Prepared Statement of Jamie P. Merisotis 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: Thank you for this opportunity to 
testify before the Committee regarding issues for consideration in the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Higher Education Act (HEA). 

I would like to begin with a brief introduction to the Institute for Higher Edu- 
cation Policy and our role in the policy process. Established in 1993, the Institute 
is a non-profit, non-partisan research and policy organization whose mission is to 
foster access and success in postsecondary education through public policy research 
and other activities that inform and influence the polic 3 nnaking process. The Insti- 
tute’s work addresses an array of issues in higher education, ranging from tech- 
nology-based learning to quality assurance to minority-serving institutions. How- 
ever, the Institute is probably best known for its studies and reports concerning 
higher education financing at all levels. Our studies and reports address topics 
ranging from federal and state student financial aid to state funding formulas to 
trends in institutional expenditures and revenues. We also have worked on higher 
education financing issues in the context of other nations, especially in southern Af- 
rica and Eurasia. 

The Institute’s independent voice on these issues is well known. Our primary 
funding is derived from major foundations that are interested in supporting inde- 
pendent higher education research and analysis. We also have conducted a fair 
amount of analytic work at the behest of state governing and coordinating boards 
for higher education, and national governments outside the U.S. 

Earlier this year the Institute released a report entitled “Reauthorizing the High- 
er Education Act: Issues and Options.” The goal of this report, which represents 
nearly two years of analytic effort under the direction of Institute Senior Associate 
Thomas Wolanin, is to provide you and the members of your staffs with clear, bal- 
anced information about the issues you may confront in this reauthorization and the 
tradeoffs associated with various policy options. The report does not make rec- 
ommendations. I will not attempt to summarize the 10 major themes addressed in 
the report, but hope that you will see it as a resource to aid you in your work. 

In this reauthorization, you will face the ongoing challenge of promoting access 
to higher education for all Americans who have the interest and ability to attend 
college. Improving access to higher education continues to be one of the most impor- 
tant contributions that the federal government can make to our national well-being. 
The simple fact remains that increasing educational opportunities for all Americans 
results in tremendous public, private, social, and economic benefits. As the chart at 
the conclusion of my testimony points out, going to college is much more than just 
a process of enhancing one’s personal economic status. The combination of societal 
and individual benefits of higher education must continue to motivate your impor- 
tant work on the Higher Education Act. 

So if investment in higher education matters, then maintaining and expanding 
that investment is critical. I recognize that the nation faces an uncertain economic 
future, one that places constraints on policy discussions such as these. But I hope 
you will not lose sight of the long-term effects that your investments will have on 
the nation. The programs established and defined within the HEA are now more 
necessary than ever. Investing in these programs is the best way to achieve the 
goals of prosperity, security, and harmony for all Americans. 

At the same time, I do not believe that more funding is the only thing that is 
needed. There are many policy alternatives and ideas to consider-and some to reject- 
in this environment. In that spirit, I would therefore like to offer a limited set of 
concrete programmatic options for your consideration. 

Invest in need-based student aid as the best and most important way to promote 
access to postsecondary education. 

In the early 1990s, a bipartisan federal commission called the National Commis- 
sion on Responsibilities for Financing Postsecondary Education (for which I served 
as Executive Director) issued a widely-circulated report called Making College Af- 
fordable Again. The legislation creating the commission, authored by Senator Jef- 
fords of Vermont in the late 1980s, noted that the purchasing power of aid had been 
rapidly declining through the decade of the 1980s, leading to increasing concerns 
about access to postsecondary education. In commenting on the legislation, Senator 
Jeffords noted, “Without affordable postsecondary education, without national sup- 
port for meaningful access for able students to take advantage of higher education 
opportunities, we will not be able to accomplish any of the objectives that we strive 
for as a nation and a leader of nations.” The final report of the commission, issued 
in 1993, recommended several important improvements to federal student aid, many 
of which have subsequently been enacted. But the Commission’s major recommenda- 
tion-to guarantee access to higher education for all students, based on a sliding sub- 
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sidy scale tied to financial need-remains elusive. Regrettably, many of the commis- 
sion’s concerns regarding affordability and accessibility continue to resonate with 
students and families more than a decade later. 

While the current budgetary climate is an unfavorable one for significant new 
spending, I nevertheless continue to believe that investment in need-based financial 
aid is the best and most important contribution that the federal government can 
make to keeping the dream of a college education a reality for all Americans. The 
declining purchasing power of federal aid continues to be a critical barrier to access 
to higher education. The maximum Pell Grant today pays for about one-half of the 
average price of attending a public four-year institution compared to what the maxi- 
mum Pell Grant paid for in 1980, even taking into account the funding increases 
of the last few years. Increased support for the Pell Grant program therefore should 
be a centerpiece of efforts to enhance the programs and policies in the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

You are also critically aware of the increasing pressures to simultaneously in- 
crease loan limits for some students to mitigate some of the effects of rising prices 
while also limiting the potential negative effects of increasing student debt. One 
way to meet these seemingly divergent goals is to increase loan limits modestly, es- 
pecially for first and second year students, while also developing new opportunities 
for loan forgiveness. I have heen skeptical of current loan forgiveness policies be- 
cause of their limited size and scope. Most are well-intended but ultimately un- 
funded or under-funded programs that do little to meet the real concerns about ris- 
ing student debt. On the other hand, a larger-scale loan forgiveness program tied 
specifically to areas of national need might be worth considering. This would be par- 
ticularly useful in areas where there is an under-representation of minorities and 
low-income populations, such as science, mathematics, engineering, information 
technology, minority health, and teaching. 

Reject attempts to control rising college prices through penalties that will harm 
both institutions and students, but consider creative incentives to promote innova- 
tions that will encourage cost control and sound financial management. 

Rising college prices are a legitimate concern for students and families, especially 
those from the lowest income levels. Average four-year public college tuition is in- 
creasing much more rapidly as a proportion of income for the poorest quintile of 
families compared to other income groups. This means that the lowest income stu- 
dents and families are confronted with the greatest “sticker shock” compared to 
those from other income levels. 

In 2001 the Institute authored the Study of College Costs and Prices: 1988-89 to 
1997-98, under subcontract with the National Center for Education Statistics. The 
study, which was mandated under the 1998 Higher Education Amendments, found 
that the factors contributing to tuition increases are complex and vary by type of 
institution. The single most important factor associated with changes in tuition at 
public four-year institutions is reductions in state spending to support institutional 
operating costs. For private institutions, the equation is more complex, and includes 
both internal institutional budget constraints such as higher costs for institutional 
aid and faculty compensation, and external factors such as the availability of insti- 
tutional aid, the price of attending a public institution in the same state, and per 
capita income in the state. 

Another important contributor to escalating tuitions is that the market allows it. 
Tuitions have now increased faster than the rate of inflation for more than 20 years, 
even as enrollments have continued to ratchet upwards. The students keep paying, 
so tuitions keep rising. 

State and institutional planning and budgeting processes don’t help. Most institu- 
tions build their budgets by using the baseline of the prior year and simply adding 
to it. Few develop academic plans with any serious consideration of the likely 
sources and amounts of revenue needed to support those plans. 

Thus, rising college prices are part of a complex array of factors and processes 
that reflect the diversity of institutions and perspectives that make up the great 
system of American higher education. While it’s important to tackle these root 
causes head-on, it’s clear that no one one-size-fits-all solution will work across the 
nation. This is one reason why I think that federal attempts to control the prices 
charged by institutions would be unwise and potentially destabilizing. In my view, 
federal price controls represent an unprecedented attempt to control the prices of 
a competitive market. I am particularly concerned about efforts to uniformly limit 
the price of college based on inflation. The fact that the average tuition increases 
are above the CPI doesn’t mean that all institutions are at or above that level-in 
fact, many are below it. So any attempt to control the price by linking it to the CPI 
strikes me as anti-competitive. Moreover, one potential unintended negative effect 
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of federal price controls is that it could result in a substantial increase in tuitions 
at those institutions that are below the average. 

It’s also clear that the complexity of higher education would require a fairly large 
bureaucratic machinery to regulate the pricing behavior of institutions. I don’t like 
the idea of federal bureaucrats overriding the decisionmaking of publicly account- 
able boards and elected officials, and I don’t think more federal bureaucrats are the 
solution to keeping college affordable. I would also note that the federal govern- 
ment’s track record at controlling prices in other industries has been poor. 

In addition, the fact remains that efforts to penalize institutions for prices above 
some federally determined level would need to use a big enough “stick” to cause a 
change in behavior. The only stick large enough, in my view, would be the need- 
based student aid programs. This means that efforts to penalize institutions would 
instead likely have a negative effect on the very students for whom the federal aid 
programs are designed to help. 

On the other hand, there are ways in which you might consider creating positive 
incentives for institutions to do a better job of managing their financial operations, 
determining budgets, and controlling costs. One would be through the development 
of a modest competitive grant program to support institutional innovation. A FIPSE- 
type program could be targeted on developing, refining, and disseminating new 
ideas for more effective budgeting and cost control, while continuing to support and 
enhance institutional quality. In fact, this program might also include an effort to 
attract corporate and foundation support, extending the partnership to other key 
players in the system. 

Another way to create positive incentives is via the federal campus-based pro- 
grams, which include the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant program, 
the Federal Work-Study Program, and the Federal Perkins Loan program. Unlike 
the Pell Grant program and the Federal Stafford Loan programs, which are award- 
ed directly to students, these campus-based programs function via allocation for- 
mulae that funnel money to institutions, which in turn award aid based on feder- 
ally-defined standards. Since these programs are more closely linked to institutional 
decisionmaking than other forms of federal aid, it may be worth considering certain 
performance bonus criteria under the program. For example, institutional alloca- 
tions could be enhanced via a supplement for institutions that improve or maintain 
their cost efficiency. It would be important under this type of a program for institu- 
tions to be judged as worthy of such bonus aid only compared to their own baseline, 
however, since the broad diversity of institutions and capacities would make cross- 
institution comparisons inappropriate. 

Strengthen the capacities of minority-serving institutions (MSIs) to educate the 
nation’s emerging majority populations. 

Tribal Colleges and Universities (TCUs), Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs), 
and Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) and other predominantly 
Black institutions, which collectively are known as Minority-Serving Institutions 
(MSIs), represent some of the nation’s most important but underserved postsecond- 
ary education resources. Combined, more than 1.8 million students are educated by 
these institutions. 

Given demographic projections that show these communities are the fastest grow- 
ing in the nation, it is clear that MSIs must be recognized as a leading voice for 
the underrepresented populations that are the main focus of most HEA programs. 
MSIs have taken on the responsibility for educating large numbers of the nation’s 
emerging majority populations of students, many of whom come from low-income, 
educationally disadvantaged backgrounds. These students find that MSIs offer a 
unique educational experience that fosters cultural values and traditions, promotes 
civic and community responsibility, and produces citizens who are attuned to the 
increasingly diverse country in which we live. 

MSIs also represent one of the fastest-growing sectors of American higher edu- 
cation. Enrollment is growing at all three groups of MSIs, increasing by an average 
of 22 percent between 1990 and 2000. By comparison, the average rate of enrollment 
growth in U.S. higher education during this same period was only 9 percent. 

Four years ago the three MSI communities came together to create a 
groundbreaking collaborative. The Alliance for Equity in Higher Education, created 
in 1999 by the American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC), the His- 
panic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU), and the National Associa- 
tion for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEO), has been working on sev- 
eral important fronts to promote greater collaboration and cooperation among these 
communities. I have had the privilege of serving as the convener and facilitator of 
the Alliance since its creation, and have learned a great deal about the tremendous 
potential that exists in the individual and collective efforts of these communities. 
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Building on the recommendations made earlier this year by the Alliance, I believe 
that several important steps could be taken during this reauthorization to strength- 
en the capacity of MSIs. One is to expand both the scope and authorization levels 
of Titles III and V to ensure the continued development and growth of MSIs. Addi- 
tional funding is required for MSIs to reach a level of financial stability that en- 
sures the students enrolled at these institutions receive the same quality academic 
programs offered by majority institutions. 

Congress also could take steps in this reauthorization to encourage improvements 
in the infrastructure and application of information technology at MSIs. The digital 
divide between better-funded and endowed majority universities and MSIs has im- 
peded MSIs’ ability to deliver state-of-the-art programs in information technology- 
related areas. Additionally, limited technology access has hindered MSIs’ ability to 
meet administrative and student service needs. 

Investments must be made in both the technology infrastructure at MSIs-the 
hardware, software, and systems that drive technology-as well as the application of 
technology-training, upkeep, and the other uses of technolo^ as a teaching and 
learning tool. This might be accomplished through the creation and funding of a 
new subpart under the Minority Science and Engineering Improvement Program 
(MSEIP) program. A new subpart would help to ensure that all graduates of MSIs 
will be able to use technology effectively and can pass invaluable information tech- 
nology skills on to the communities in which they will live and serve. Such an effort 
could complement the kinds of support envisioned in the Senate’s unanimous pas- 
sage earlier this year of S.196, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless 
Technology Opportunity Act, sponsored by Senator Allen of Virginia. 

I also would urge you to consider the development of new graduate-level opportu- 
nities to enhance the capacity of MSIs to train future faculty and senior institu- 
tional leaders. As the need for educational experiences and credentials beyond the 
BA continues to grow in the workplace, the significant under-representation of mi- 
norities in many advanced degree fields is a major concern. The limited graduate- 
level opportunities available to MSI graduates and other minorities can be enhanced 
through policies that support: the infrastructure of post-baccalaureate education at 
MSIs-such as Ph.D. programs for schools currently offering Master’s degrees; the re- 
cruitment and retention of minority professors; and the financial resources nec- 
essary to attain an advanced degree, including fellowships. These minority graduate 
fellowships should be provided to MSIs so that they can attract and retain minority 
students, including those who graduate from MSIs and those who commit to teach 
at these institutions. 

Finally, it would be useful to consider opportunities to expand support for inter- 
national education at MSIs under Title VI. Such international program opportuni- 
ties historically have been quite limited for the students served by MSIs. The cre- 
ation of more programs outside the United States would assist MSIs in building re- 
lationships with foreign institutions and governments, creating understanding 
among diverse populations, and enhancing the likelihood that students at MSIs be 
considered for international positions. Such programs also could help to dramati- 
cally expand the international career horizons of the nation’s emerging majority 
populations and thereby contribute to the country’s global capacities and inter- 
national competitiveness. 

Encourage private sector investment in aid to students. 

Government-sponsored grant and scholarship aid from both federal and state 
sources today totals more than $20 billion per year, plus another $40+ billion in 
guaranteed student loans. Direct support from institutions to students via grant aid 
also totals more than $17 billion. But private scholarship support, often thought of 
as marginal or modest in its impact, also is growing in importance and stature. Pri- 
vate scholarship aid has long made a difference in the lives of students hoping to 
go to college. In fact, at about the same time that the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 heralded the beginning of a series of governmental programs that have 
allowed millions of financially needy students to attend college, private scholarship 
assistance also became more organized and related specifically to meeting the coun- 
try’s educational, economic, and social needs. An optometrist from Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts named Irving Fradkin organized a community-based scholarship program 
in the late 1950s to help academically able and financially needy students go to col- 
lege. The Citizens’ Scholarship Foundation of America slowly expanded in the New 
England region, and eventually across the country, creating local scholarship foun- 
dations that contribute resources to assist students with college costs. In 2002, the 
national organization now known as Scholarship America distributed over $135 mil- 
lion to more than 100,000 students through its community-based, volunteer-sup- 
ported programs. 
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Organizations like Scholarship America work in various ways with colleges and 
universities to offer a variety of scholarships and grants that include need-based, 
merit-based, and ’blended’ forms of financial assistance to students. A subset of 
these providers recently banded together to form a network of more than 130 orga- 
nizations known as the National Scholarship Providers Association (NSPA). NSPA 
estimates that its members offer more than $450 million in scholarships to more 
than 200,000 students. 

While private scholarship aid never will — nor should — be seen as an alternative 
to federal financial assistance, it must be recognized as one of the key partners 
working to support students at the federal, state, institutional, and private levels. 
I therefore would encourage you to examine ways in which the HEA can be used 
to stimulate even greater response from local communities, corporations, founda- 
tions, organizations, and individual donors in the private sector. 

One specific way to do this is via the Leveraging Educational Assistance Partner- 
ship (LEAP) program, which encourages state governments to provide state tax dol- 
lars to assist students in their states to gain the critical benefits of postsecondary 
education. This program could be enhanced to leverage a much greater amount of 
aid for students if it were used to stimulate not just state dollars for student aid, 
but significantly increased private sector aid in each state as well. For example, in 
the state of Washington the legislature has provided small challenge grants to com- 
munities to encourage the creation of local scholarship fundraising chapters. As a 
result over 100 new volunteer-supported, community-based scholarship chapters are 
now raising money each year to help their local students pursue college, university, 
or vocational education. 

The current LEAP legislation could be modified to reward those states where sig- 
nificant increases in student aid is produced by the states working in partnership 
with local community-based scholarship providers. This modest effort could also 
help to stimulate increasing awareness at the local community level about the im- 
portance of grant-based assistance and the need for a broad partnership of providers 
to contribute to the national goal of making college possible for all Americans. 

These are clearly not the only options that you might consider during this HEA 
reauthorization to promote access to postsecondary education. Other witnesses at 
this hearing will be speaking to vital priorities and concerns that must be ad- 
dressed, particularly as they relate to supporting enhancements to programs such 
as TRIO and GEAR UP that help students overcome various social, academic, and 
cultural barriers to postsecondary education. I will leave the specific recommenda- 
tions regarding these programs to those with the most experience and expertise in 
providing essential services to low-income, first generation, and disabled students. 
Other important concerns that deserve consideration during this reauthorization in- 
clude the regulatory burden that colleges and universities face, the capacity of high- 
er education to meet increasing access demands via distance education and other 
efforts, and the growing challenge of understanding the potential linkage between 
need-based financial aid and federal and state tuition tax credits and deductions. 

Promoting access to higher education remains one of the most critical responsibil- 
ities of the federal government in ensuring the nations public, private, social, and 
economic stability and prosperity. Efforts such as those I have briefly outlined here 
could go a long way toward improving student access to higher education and fulfill- 
ing the American dream of a college education. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to appear before Committee on this impor- 
tant issue. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Prepared Statement of Shane Hollett 

Good morning. I am Shane Hollett, Executive Director of the Ohio College Access 
Network also known as OCAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding the Senate’s 
first major hearing on reauthorization of the Higher Education Act and for extend- 
ing this opportunity to OCAN. As a first-generation college graduate, I am honored 
to appear before you today to discuss an initiative I believe is key to helping many 
students get to college who would not otherwise go. 

Unfortunately, Ohio ranks 39th in the U.S. in percentage of population with a 
Bachelor’s degree (Ohio Board of Regents, 2000). In response to this situation and 
the need for an educated workforce, the Ohio College Access Network (OCAN) was 
founded in 1999 by Knowledge Works Foundation in collaboration with the Ohio 
Board of Regents and Ohio Department of Education. OCAN works to establish com- 
munity-based college access programs across Ohio. Our goal is to help as many Ohio 
students as possible pursue post-secondary education by helping to create new ac- 
cess programs and providing continuing assistance to access programs already oper- 
ating throughout the state. 

What is a community-based college access program? It is a non-profit organization 
embraced and supported by the community it serves, established and designed to 
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increase the number of students who pursue education beyond high school. Access 
program advisors, volunteer or paid, work in high schools, community centers, and 
libraries to open the doors to postsecondary education by providing hands-on finan- 
cial counseling, last dollar scholarships, college visits, career guidance, tutoring and 
test preparation courses. 

OCAN is the nation’s first and only statewide coordinating body for college access 
programs. When we began in 1999, membership stood at 11 programs stretched 
across Ohio. Two years later, 21 community-based access programs were members. 
Then in February 2002, Governor Bob Taft, in his State of the State address, chal- 
lenged OCAN to double the number of programs and provided the financial means 
to do so. 

Today 33 OCAN college access programs serve nearly 300 of Ohio’s 612 school dis- 
tricts and 17 private/parochial schools in 46 of Ohio’s 88 counties, providing hands- 
on guidance and financial support to almost 96,000 high school students and to 
more than 135,000 students overall. And we are still growing. 

I was the first in my family to go to college. Neither one of my parents graduated 
from high school. My mother was a waitress all her life and my father spent 28 
years serving his country in the army. But I went to college because they expected 
me to. They were my cheerleaders. They believed I could do it. 

Unfortunately, today many children do not have parents who believe they can or 
should go on to some form of education beyond high school. These young men and 
women become convinced they can’t go: they’re not smart enough; it’s too expensive; 
it’s not worth it; it’s time to get a job. 

That’s where OCAN and its member programs come in. Our programs range in 
size from Opening Doors of Opportunity serving two high schools in Millersburg 
(pop. 3,051) to Cleveland Scholarship Programs serving 50 high schools in Greater 
Cleveland (pop. 2,900,000). But they all have the same mindset: “We’re going to help 
you go to college.” Their staffs serve as coaches, motivators, cheerleaders, and surro- 
gate parents working day in and day out convincing Ohioans, young and old, of the 
need for education beyond high school and showing them how to get there. 

There are many barriers to going to college, and allow me to use the word “col- 
lege” to cover all forms of accredited education beyond high school. In our experi- 
ence, both cost and lack of information are the major reasons why young men and 
women do not attend college. Let me address the hot topic of the day: cost. 

According to the Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance, cost fac- 
tors prevent 48 percent of all college-qualified, low-income high-school graduates 
from attending a four-year college and 22 percent from pursuing any college at all. 
Students from moderate-income families do not fare much better — 43 percent are 
unable to attend a four-year institution and 16 percent are unable to enroll at any 
college. At this rate, according to the Advisory Committee, by the end of the decade 
more than two million college-qualified students will miss out on the opportunity 
to attend college. 

The National Center for Education Statistics study, Getting Ready for College, 
found that recent media attention on rising college costs, combined with a general 
lack of knowledge about the affordability of many colleges, may unnecessarily dis- 
courage some students and their parents from preparing for college. Also, a recent 
Harris Survey commissioned by The Sallie Mae Fund found that lowest income and 
Hispanic-American parents are most likely to say that they have “no idea” how they 
are going to pay for college. Further, lower income and minority parents are less 
likely to be able to identify common sources of financial aid. 

what do these findings show? Low-income and first generation students will con- 
tinue to depend upon federal student assistance such as Pell Grants, Work-Study, 
and Federal Family Education Loans to pay for college. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents don’t know how to apply for this support, let alone come from families who 
know how to send their kids to college. They need information. 

Information. That is what college access is all about. College access pro^ams pro- 
vide the information that families need to: (1) believe it is possible for their children 
to go to college; (2) understand that a college education is not out of reach; and (3) 
understand how to pay for college tuition. 

Let me share with you two examples of the work of college access programs. In 
Zanesville, Ohio there was a young woman from a single parent family who wanted 
to go to college but was afraid to go to her high school guidance counselor because 
she believed her family secret would be revealed. The secret: her mother was dying 
of AIDS and she was convinced the illness would be revealed when she completed 
the FAFSA in the counselor’s office. Plus she thought she was too poor to afford the 
tuition. 

The college access advisor working in her school learned of her plight through fel- 
low students known as Scholarship Scouts. She approached the high school senior 
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and asked her to visit the access program on a Saturday when no one was around 
to give her the ability to remain anon 3 Tnous. After months of private counseling, the 
college access advisor gained the young woman entry into Muskingum College and 
she is now a sophomore getting straight A’s. 

In Cleveland, I met a young man who was recommended to Cleveland Scholarship 
Programs for guidance and counseling. He came from a broken home. His father 
was in jail and his mother was lost to drugs. He was living with his grandmother 
who believed college was the way out of his circumstances. 

He impressed me with his quiet, respectful manner and I learned that he loved 
studying physics. His high school transcript indicated he was just an average stu- 
dent but there was something about him I liked. Something that made me believe 
that given the chance, he would do well. 

Cleveland Scholarship Programs provided him with scholarship support and 
helped him gain entry to Morehouse University. Surprisingly, he graduated with 
honors in physics. More surprisingly, he was accepted directly in Case Western Re- 
serve University’s doctoral program in molecular biology and physics. 

These examples show what college access programs can do for the young men and 
women of Ohio. OCAN, with the support of Governor Bob Taft, has built 12 new 
programs over the past year. It has been a challenging process but a rewarding one 
as well. What have we learned? It is evident that increased information and finan- 
cial support are the keys to opening the doors of higher education to all students. 
However, our lowest income students are getting increasingly caught in the squeeze 
between soaring college tuitions and moderate increases in need-based aid to help 
them make the leap to become the first in their families to attend college. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act presents us with the opportunity 
to address the growing need for college access programs across this country. Specifi- 
cally, I ask that the committee consider the following principles: 

Cost and lack of information are the biggest barriers to going to college. Families 
need the services of college access programs to provide hands-on guidance and more 
information about all aspects of the college application process. Even in the year 
2003, we cannot assume that every student has access to the Internet or that every 
student will be encouraged to seek out these opportunities. 

Successful community-based college access programs are built through public/pri- 
vate partnerships, collaborations that involve all within the community and do not 
presume that government support is the only source of program revenue. Commu- 
nity-based efforts need your support. Federal support for even just the start-up of 
these programs would go a long way towards increasing awareness that college is 
attainable and to connect students with existing federal programs and financial aid. 

Building college access programs in small urban and rural communities is a slow 
and time-consuming process. One cannot assume these communities have the so- 
phistication or the means to quickly and effectively build non-profit organizations, 
even those they want and need. OCAN’s national counterpart, the National College 
Access Network, receives inquiries every day from communities across the country 
that want to help their kids get to college. We need to provide these grassroots ef- 
forts with the resources and know-how to start serving these students. 

Lastly, we need to make it easier to apply for financial aid. We must simplify the 
FAFSA (Free Application for Federal Student Aid) by eliminating unnecessary ques- 
tions, “fast-tracking” those students who have already qualified for other forms of 
federal aid, allowing for the variety of family and living situations students come 
from, and making the forms more user-friendly. 

Thank you for the opportunity to explain the work of and need for college access 
programs in Ohio and across the nation. The staffs of OCAN and its member pro- 
grams are committed to helping all Ohioans achieve the dream of a college edu- 
cation. At the appropriate time, I would be pleased to answer your questions and 
share more about the rewarding and successful work of the Ohio College Access 
Network. 


Prepared Statement of Troy Lambert 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. My name is Troy 
Lambert and I am presently in my fourth year at the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. I will graduate next year with a major in geography and a concentration 
in computer engineering. My current plans are to use my education to pursue em- 
ployment working with global positioning systems. I am very pleased to testify this 
morning at this hearing on student financial assistance and access because without 
federal student aid — as well as institutional financial aid and the support of the fed- 
eral TRIO programs — I would not be in college today. 
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I am a graduate of Friendly High School in Southern Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. I am the sixth of seven children and next year I am confident that I will 
become the first in my family to receive a bachelor’s degree. My father works for 
the Water and Sewer Authority in the District of Columbia and my mother works 
for a small construction company from home. 

Last year I received $4,575 in grants and scholarships, $1,800 in work study and 
$5,500 in loans to cover nearly $1000 of about $13,000 cost of attendance for a stu- 
dent who lives at home. This included: $2,350 in Pell, $1,625 in University of Mary- 
land grants and scholarships, $600 in SEOG, $1,800 in work study and $5,500 in 
Stafford loans. However, because I made an error in submitting my FAFSA and 
missed an application deadline for aid this year, I will continue to receive Pell, I 
will not receive aid from the university or SEOG. 

I live at home with my parents and also work 26 to 30 hours each week as a secu- 
rity officer at the Environmental Protection Agency. Typically during the week I 
work from 6 a.m. until noon, take the metro to the University and finish classes 
between 4:30 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Last year. Pell, SEOG and University assistance 
covered all of my $6,500 in tuition, thus allowing me to assist with expenses at 
home. This year, the university increased tuition 13% and due to this increase and 
the lateness of my application I have to cover more tuition with loans and my earn- 
ings. 

This morning I would like to address four topics from my own experience related 
to student financial aid and access to higher education: 1) the importance of provid- 
ing information about attending college and financial aid to low-income and first- 
generation students, 2) obstacles to retention and graduation for low-income stu- 
dents, 3) issues related to work and college attendance, and finally, 4) issues related 
to accumulated loans. 

INFORMATION REGARDING COLLEGE ADMISSION AND FINANCIAL AID 

Although I graduated with a 4.0 average from high school, I was not regularly 
admissible to the University of Maryland because of my SAT scores. My family had 
moved while I was in high school and no one at school was able to help me sort 
out my postsecondary options. Members of my church helped me find the University 
of Maryland’s Educational Opportunity Center (EOC) in New Carrollton, a Federal 
TRIO Program. Staff at the EOC discussed my choices with my parents and myself, 
and assisted me in securing special admission to the University of Maryland 
through the Academic Achievement Program. The Academic Achievement Program 
is another University initiative, partially supported through TRIO Student Support 
Services Program. 

I don’t think the needs that my family and I had for information and assistance 
about college are unique. The cost of one year of my undergraduate education at 
a public university is several months of my parents’ total income. Today, on average 
it takes 62% of a low-income family annual income to send one child to college for 
one year (Access Denied, 2001). While there are a number of other factors the have 
major impacts on college access — for example, differentials in academic preparation 
available among high schools, differences in family support — just information and 
the sheer “ticket price” of college made it seem almost impossible for many of my 
friends to enter college. One can see the results nationally. 

While 82% of students from families in the top income quartile continue on to col- 
lege, only 55% of students in the bottom quartile do so (Mortenson, 2001). Moreover, 
at least in large part because of costs, students from families with income below 
$25,000 who do go to college, only about half begin at four-year institutions because 
of expenses. 

Nor was my need for information about student aid eliminated when I entered 
college. Three times in the course of my enrollment, I encountered serious problems 
in trying to understand what I needed to do to continue to receive adequate aid: 
first, when I became over committed in terms of work; a second time, when my 
mother was diagnosed with cancer last year and my family responsibilities in- 
creased; and again, this year when the University increased tuition in response to 
state budget cuts — and I compounded those problems by missing a financial aid 
deadline. In each instance, the TRIO program office — working closely with the Uni- 
versity’s financial aid office — helped me through a situation that could have resulted 
in my withdrawing from the University. 

RETENTION AND GRADUATION 

In my own college experience, I have encountered at least three sets of obstacles 
that challenged my commitment to remain in school and graduate. The most serious 
was last year when my mother was diagnosed with breast cancer. Although she is 
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presently doing well, the costs of her medical care placed a real burden on our fami- 
ly’s resources and we accumulated substantial debt. I just needed to be with her 
and my brothers and sisters more often. I am now contributing part of my earnings 
to help my family pay those bills. In addition to family pressures, academic pres- 
sures often cause students to consider dropping out. When I first came to the Uni- 
versity, I intended to major in computer engineering but did have problems with 
physics, as well as some of the advanced mathematics courses. I hadn’t taken some 
courses in high school, such as calculus and other advanced placement work, that 
would have better prepared me for the University. However, both the Academic 
Achievement Program’s pre-freshman summer program — and the tutoring, academic 
support and encouragement I received from this TRIO program — increased my re- 
solve to stay in school and graduate. It doesn’t escape me that many of my friends 
that graduated from my high school are presently working in custodial jobs at EPA 
where I work, or in sales at drugstores or at fast food restaurants. 

A final problem that could have resulted in my dropping out of college was the 
extent to which I was working in my sophomore year. I realized that I couldn’t 
maintain my grades and work the number of hours that I was putting in. 

The factors I saw in my own life are reflected in national figures. Students whose 
parents didn’t graduate from college, first-generation students, are 64% more likely 
to leave school without a degree than children of college graduates. 45% of first-gen- 
eration students who first enroll in four-year colleges leave school without a degree 
compared to 29% of students who are children of college graduates. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS AND WORK 

Certainly, while I am pleased to be able to work to assist my family and pay my 
living expenses, I recognize that work can be a barrier to success in college. The 
typical low-income student served by TRIO in Student Support Services works 26 
hours per week (NPSAS, 2000) and more than 57% of college students work over 
24 hours per week (Crucial Choices, 2002). This Committee is well aware of the 
complexity of this issue. 

Most low-income and middle-income students work. Some work to cover basic ex- 
penses such as food and lodging not covered by financial assistance, while others 
work to cover costs that exceed the basic “cost of attendance”, such as travel or a 
newer model car. But working — for whatever reason — can not only distract a stu- 
dent for study, but can also have the effect of reducing eligibility for student aid 
in subsequent years. I am quite sure a large number of TRIO students are grateful 
that you are examining this problem. 


LOANS 

Over the course of four years, I have taken out slightly over $18,000 in loans — 
both Perkins and Stafford loans. This is slightly lower than the average amount for 
all borrowers, (NPSAS, 2000). I have chosen to work, rather than borrow more ex- 
tensively because I want to be in a position to continue to assist my family when 
I graduate. If I borrow an additional $4000 next year, my loan payment will be over 
$250 monthly. While from the perspective of many middle or upper class income 
families, $22,000 in accumulated debt does not appear excessive, the perspective is 
somewhat different from where I stand. A low-income student who begins college 
knowing the obstacles to graduating, and knowing that more than half of his friends 
who started college at two or four-year institutions dropped out — and that they left 
college without significantly increasing their earning capacity. 

Senators, I appreciate your giving the hopes and struggles of students like me 
your thought and attention. Thank you. 

Prepared Statement of Hector Garza 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, let me start by expressing our 
appreciation for the opportunity to submit this written testimony for the record on 
promoting access to postsecondary education. 

On behalf of the over 1.2 million students, their schools and districts, higher edu- 
cation and business partners, community and faith-based organizations and the 47 
states that are involved with GEAR UP — it is indeed a privilege for me to represent 
them today. 

Because NCCEP has signed on as a supporter to other reauthorization proposals 
submitted by sister associations and the higher education community as a collective, 
my remarks will focus primarily on the question related to promoting access and 
educational opportunities for low-income and underserved students. 
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Specifically, I want to focus exclusively on ways to expand and improve an already 
successful program known as GEAR UP. 

Our extensive involvement with GEAR UP practitioners and their partners places 
us in a unique position to represent their interests and articulate some of the 
changes and improvements to the GEAR UP program that we, as a community, be- 
lieve are necessary. 

With respect to the federal college access programs, we believe that GEAR UP 
and TRIO should be maintained as separate complementary programs and ex- 
panded to collectively serve larger number of students, schools, and communities. 

Each of these important college access programs offers unique approaches and 
services to low-income and first-generation college students. 

To consolidate the programs would be a mistake. 

Of the two, GEAR UP is the younger and more contemporary using research-driv- 
en practices that focus on what matters most- student achievement and academic 
success. 

GEAR UP partnerships already are documenting impressive changes in students’ 
achievement levels as well as changes in educational practices that will serve as 
lasting reforms to K-16 systems. 

The central question, then, is how can we make an excellent college access pro- 
gram even better? 

We believe that the programmatic thrust and work of GEAR UP partnerships are 
central to helping schools, districts, and states efficiently implement the No Child 
Left Behind Act. 

In GEAR UP, the administration has a model program that can help ensure that 
no child is left behind. 

GEAR UP is the mechanism to ensure a smooth education transition for all chil- 
dren. 

This model, encompassing local strategies and community engagement with a co- 
ordinated state presence, is precisely the type of federal program that should be im- 
proved and expanded to serve all states and more communities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. We encourage Congress to increase the GEAR UP funding period from five to 
six years. Support the President’s FY 2004 proposal and add an additional year to 
the program. Existing GEAR UP grantees could, then, ensure their students access 
to postsecondary education (funding 7th — 12th grades). 

2. We encourage Congress to increase the authorization level of GEAR UP to $500 
million. We believe Congress can play a leadership role in expanding GEAR UP to 
serve students-in all 50 states-by increasing the program’s authorization level and 
provide the Department with resources to open up new application processes. 

3. We encourage Congress to clarify the legislative language that would allow both 
state and partnership grantees to apply for second phase of the grant. Addressing 
the fact that there is NO “wait out” period is important as programs desire to re- 
apply for grants to sustain early efforts to promote student achievement and sys- 
tem(s) change. Grant renewal, however, will be based on “successful performance” 
and not “prior experience”. 

Several studies have concluded that effective education reforms not only takes 
time to develop and implement but also requires a sustained effort continually im- 
proving and adjusting the education strategies implemented using a top-down and 
bottom-up grassroots approach. 

These comprehensive and systemic reform models being implemented through 
GEAR UP are precisely the locally effective practices the Congress needs to support. 

4. We encourage Congress to exclude partnership grants from proposing a scholar- 
ship component. The scholarship component should be left exclusively to state 
grantees. Local communities rarely have the capacity to fundraise and manage com- 
plex scholarship programs that involve out years and forward funding and may not 
have the requisite experience to ensure that a student is appropriately “packaged” 
as required by law. Providing scholarships should remain a role for state grantees, 
though waivers for states with appropriate need-based student aid programs should 
also be made available. 

5. We encourage Congress to appropriate supplemental resources to improve the 
capacity of GEAR UP grantees to conduct project-level evaluation. While project- 
level evaluations are the cornerstone for measuring program impact, we are con- 
cerned that GEAR UP partnerships have not been provided the necessary technical 
assistance by the Department’s evaluation staff or their evaluation contractor. 

As with many other education reform initiatives, at least three years is necessary 
to get organized and to begin to function effectively as an education partnership. 
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GEAR UP partnership teams are just now ready to more effectively use local and 
state student achievement data to refine their programs, policies, and practices. 

As the technical assistance provider for GEAR UP partnerships, NCCEP stands 
ready to work with the Department to help build the organizational and individual 
capacities of GEAR UP partnerships to conduct better project-level evaluations and 
measure program impact. 

We believe that our proven track record and organizational capacity in the area 
of K-16 partnership assessments will help GEAR UP grantees to conduct better 
evaluations and to use their data and analyses to improve their programs. 

Moreover, the GEAR UP community has repeatedly expressed concern about what 
is perceived as disconnect between the data reported through the Annual Perform- 
ance Review (APR) and the unique design of the local GEAR UP program. I will 
add, however, that we are working closely with the Department to revise and en- 
hance the report for the future. 

Many program directors see little relevance between the data collected through 
APR and their specific program interventions. Our concern is that a flawed meth- 
odology and data collection system will fail to produce the type of evaluation that 
will be necessary to demonstrate the programs’ real impact. 

In addition, program evaluations should have value locally and should be de- 
signed to guide program directors in making program adjustments and mid-course 
corrections. 

Thus, we reemphasize that grantees use the NCCEP-sponsored GEAR UP con- 
ferences and capacity-building workshops as a way to gain valuable insight from the 
field and to renne the project-level evaluation strategy as a way to improve local 
GEAR UP programs. 

6. We encourage Congress to require the Evaluation Contractor to form a learning 
community made up of GEAR UP program and NCCEP evaluators, the Department 
of Education’s evaluation and GEAR UP program staff, and academic researchers 
who study college access programs and K-16 partnerships. We continue to be con- 
cerned bout the way in which the Evaluation Contractor-Westat, in this case-has or- 
ganized itself to conduct the GEAR UP evaluation. 

This contractor has failed to demonstrate a willingness to immerse itself in the 
trenches of partnership work as a way to understand the inner workings of the pro- 
gram as well as left the GEAR UP community suspicious of the Contractor’s role 
and function. 

Repeated attempts to engage the Contractor in meaningful conversations with 
GEAR UP practitioners have proven futile, heightening mistrust. 

Further, the Contractor should be encouraged to participate and assume a sup- 
portive role at the national GEAR UP conference and capacity-building workshops. 

7. We encourage Congress to urge the Secretary to use GEAR UP Appropriations 
to open new grant competitions every year. In maintaining the intent of the legisla- 
tive language, the Secretary is directed to use annual appropriations to provide 
broader access to GEAR UP programs for communities in need. 

Therefore, as the level of GEAR UP funding increases so should the number of 
grants that are awarded. Since 2002, the Department of Education has chosen to 
“forward fund” existing grantees instead of providing opportunities for new commu- 
nities to apply for GEAR UP grants. We believe this is contrary to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act’s legislation. 

In closing, we offer the following reflection: 

GEAR UP is founded on the adage, “Give a hungry person a fish and he eats for 
a day; teach him to fish and he can eat for a lifetime.” 

GEAR UP teaches students, parents, teachers, and schools “how to fish” — how to 
learn, what to learn — so they can feed-educate-themselves and the generations that 
will follow. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my staff, the GEAR UP con- 
stituency and I look forward to working with you over the coming months to ensure 
that GEAR UP is neatly and efficiently reauthorized under the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this written testimony. 


National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, 

NAICU, 

Washington, DC 20036-5405, 

October 16, 2003. 

Dear Members of the Health, Education, Labor and Pensions Committee: 
As you consider the vital work of how to expand opportunities for individuals to at- 
tend college, I would like to give you some information on what the nation’s inde- 
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pendent colleges and universities are doing to provide access to a broad array of stu- 
dents from diverse backgrounds, and to create an educational environment in which 
they are likely to earn their degrees on time. I hope you can include this in the offi- 
cial record of today’s hearing on access. 

The following information is from NAICU’s publication 12 Facts That May Sur- 
prise You About America’s Private Colleges and Universities which draws from data 
collected by the Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics. 
In the report, you will see evidence that: 

• Thanks to grants and scholarships, most students pay less than the published 
tuition at private colleges and universities. 

• The average tuition that students pay at private colleges has actually declined 
over the past decade, once you subtract grant aid and adjust for inflation. 

• The proportion of students from racial and ethnic minorities, from low- and 
middle-income families, or who have dependents and support themselves who attend 
private colleges is almost the same as at 4-year State institutions. 

• All types of students — regardless of race/ethnicity, family income, or academic 
preparation — are as likely to earn their degree in 4 years at a private college or uni- 
versity as they are in 6 years at a State institution. 

If you would like any additional information, I would be happy to provide it to 
you. 

Sincerely, 


David L. Warren, 

President. 


Prepared Statement of the American Association of Community Colleges 

The American Association of Community Colleges (AACC) is pleased to submit 
this statement on the state of access in American higher education as it relates to 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act (HEA). AACC represents almost 
1,100 public and private, associate degree granting, regionally accredited institu- 
tions, and serves as the national voice for community colleges. 

To a large degree, the growth that is commonly referred to as “the community col- 
lege movement” occurred largely because of the programs authorized by the HEA. 
In the fall of 2001, community colleges had credit enrollments of over 6 million stu- 
dents, and about 5 million noncredit students. These numbers have surged over the 
last few years, a trend that shows no signs of abating. Community colleges are usu- 
ally the first choice for the workers challenged by our sluggish economy. Most of 
our colleges report that the recent spikes in enrollments, which have pressed our 
institutions to the limit, have been due to both the “haby boom echo” of traditional 
college-aged students, as well as older individuals who are employed or recently be- 
came unemployed. Indeed, the largest category of growth last year (2002-03) in eli^- 
ble applicants for the Pell Grant program was for independent students with chil- 
dren — a staggering 13.6%. 

Community colleges enroll 44% of all U.S. undergraduates (measured in terms of 
head-count), and 45% of first-time freshmen. Almost two-thirds, 63%, are enrolled 
on a part-time basis of fewer than 12 credit hours. The average age of our students 
is 29 years. Because community colleges enroll 46% of all African-American under- 
graduate students, 

55% of all Hispanic students, and 46% of Asian/Pacific Islander students in higher 
education, they pride themselves on being the “Ellis Island” of higher education. 

TITLE IV programs AND PARTICIPATION IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

As Congress sets to reauthorize the HEA, it deserves thanks for having done so 
much to make college possible for those who otherwise would not have had the 
chance to improve their lives through higher education. The college continuation 
rate for recent high school graduates has risen from 47% in 1973 (just as the central 
student aid programs of the HEA were being implemented) to 62% in 2001. The ge- 
nius of creating a student-focused system in which aid is delivered to the individual, 
for use at the college of his or her choosing, has repeatedly proven itself. But this 
investment is one that not only accrues to the individual; our economy would be in- 
calculably weaker if not for the increased education and training fostered by the 
Title rV programs. 

Student aid works. AACC strongly supports the current programs and basic struc- 
ture of the HEA, and does not believe that the Act is flawed in any fundamental 
way. Rather, reauthorization provides an opportunity to make a system that is 
working well function even better. Our colleges view themselves as having a pact 
with the federal government: community colleges strive to keep tuitions as low as 
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possible, but for those who cannot meet the cost of education, the need-hased pro- 
grams in Title IV of the HEA are there to fill the gap. And there is a consensus 
that the HEA has proven extremely efficient and effective in providing financing to 
students and families who need resources to attend college. 

Federal student aid represents close to 70% of all the student aid made available 
across the country (most of the rest consists of institutional grants from private col- 
leges). American higher education would he radically different without it. Further- 
more, the student financial aid programs are well targeted-those who need financial 
assistance the most are generally those who receive it. More than 90% of all Pell 
Grant funds are awarded to students with family incomes of less than $40,000. 

Unfortunately, the joh of promoting equal access to postsecondary education is not 
yet complete. Access to college remains highly stratified by income. Over the last 
25 years, a “rising tide” has lifted the college participation rates of students across 
the income spectrum fairly equally, with the largest gains occurring in the second 
lowest income quartile. This is a great achievement. Unfortunately, the persistence 
gap between less affluent and more affluent students has widened over that time. 
And, despite the gains in overall college access, the gaps in college participation 
across the various income bands have remained fairly consistent. We believe these 
gaps must be eliminated; with that will come the end of the current condition in 
which low-ability, high-income students are likelier to attend college than low-in- 
come, high ability students. 

WHAT HAVE PARENTS, STUDENTS AND TAXPAYERS GAINED FROM THE INVESTMENT IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION? 

The short answer is: the best system of higher education in the world, a system 
that is not only the envy of other countries but also the nation’s sixth largest net 
export. Support for higher education has fostered the world’s strongest economy, 
with productivity gains resulting from a better skilled workforce as well as the re- 
search conducted in America’s colleges and universities. The holders of a bachelor’s 
degree, with no education beyond that, can answer this question by responding that, 
on average (according to the U.S. Census Bureau), they have received about 
$750,000 more in lifetime earnings compared to those holding just a high school di- 
ploma. Those with an associate degree could answer that their lifetime earnings in- 
creased by about $335,000 compared to high school graduates. Obviously, complex 
sets of aptitudes and abilities give rise to these enhanced earnings. However, higher 
education is not just about earnings. Our higher education system produces a bet- 
ter-informed citizenry that participates in civil and political discourse, essential to 
a smoothly functioning democracy. Our society benefits, tangibly and intangibly, 
from a better educated populace. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND THE WORKFORCE 

A first principle of community colleges is providing their local communities with 
the workers they need. A correlate goal is to provide individuals with the skills that 
they need to attain economic independence. In the last 25 years, the percentage of 
workers with an associate degree, certificate, or some college has more than doubled 
from 12% to 27% of the workforce. According to the Department of Labor, occupa- 
tions requiring a postsecondary vocational award or an academic degree, which ac- 
counted for 29 percent of all jobs in 2000, will account for 42 percent of total job 
growth from 2000 to 2010. The array of occupational programs offered by commu- 
nity colleges is truly mind-boggling, and permeates every sector of the economy. Our 
colleges pride themselves on their entrepreneurial nature. 

In all of the fields in which high-profile labor shortages exist, such as teaching, 
nursing, information technology, and first responders, community colleges are on 
the front lines, offering programs designed to address these pressing needs. For ex- 
ample, 48% of all applicants taking the national registered nurse examination to be- 
come licensed professional registered nurses were graduates of associate degree pro- 
grams, and these graduates pass that examination at the same rate as those who 
have attended four-year colleges. 65% of new healthcare workers get their training 
at community colleges. Community colleges also train and credential 85% of the na- 
tion’s first responders-police, firefighters, and emergency medical technicians. 

Community colleges do not receive adequate recognition for their role in educating 
the nation’s teachers. It is estimated that at least 25% of the graduates of under- 
graduate programs in teacher training began their postsecondary education at com- 
munity colleges. Community colleges provide this initial teacher preparation, but 
are also heavily engaged in professional development for K-12 teachers; post-bacca- 
laureate certification for undergraduate majors in non-teaching fields; encouraging 
high school students to enter the teaching field, and training the paraprofessionals 
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whose skills must be enhanced as a result of the “No Child Left Behind” law. Con- 
sequently, AACC is proposing that a small new program in the HEA be created to 
help community colleges further their activity in this critical area. We seek a na- 
tional competitive grant program of $20 million. 

States consciously use community colleges in their economic development strat- 
egy, through programs that are designed in part to attract and keep businesses. A 
recent survey by the Education Commission of the States showed that at least 21 
states provide special funding to community colleges to train workers for high-de- 
mand occupations. Thirty-two states provide funding to support customized training 
for employers. 

Most colleges contract directly with a wide variety of businesses to provide the 
customized training to meet their needs. These programs are developed rapidly ac- 
cording to customer specifications. 95% of businesses and organizations that use 
them recommend community college workforce education and training programs. 

THE ACCOUNTABILITY DEBATE 

Community colleges embrace the accountability discussion because they are al- 
ready highly accountable. In fact, colleges already provide a great deal of account- 
ability information to federal, state, and local governments and accreditation agen- 
cies, and welcome every chance they have to explain how they are accountable for 
the funds they receive. 

Proponents of greater accountability often claim that community colleges and 
other higher education institutions graduate an insufficient percentage of their stu- 
dents, or that their program quality is lacking. The astonishing diversity of higher 
education, whose non-profit institutions alone serve more than 16 million students 
each year, tends to get lost in these generalizations. 

Community colleges alone have an enormous variety of programs and goals: to 
provide basic transfer education in academic areas; to give adult basic education to 
those who need it; to allow incumbent or unemployed workers to upgrade their 
skills; to provide language education for those who lack facility in English; and to 
help businesses get the workers they need in short order. These various functions 
will have different desired outcomes attached to them. It is also important to re- 
member that not all students who enroll at a community college plan to earn an 
associate degree. 

The competitive nature of higher education ensures that the ultimate goals of ac- 
countability-quality and efficiency-will be generated. The portable nature of the fed- 
eral student aid programs neatly complements our competitive higher education sys- 
tem, empowering people to make their own choices about which college suits them 
best, whether they be deciding between Stanford University and the University of 
California at Berkeley, or between Kingsborough Community College in New York 
and the local ITT Technology Institute. Students themselves know better than any- 
one else how committed they are to completing a program. 

Community colleges currently report substantial amounts of performance-related 
information to a variety of external bodies, and this includes the federal govern- 
ment. States provide about 42% of the overall annual revenues of community col- 
leges and local governments add another 18%. These entities have developed exten- 
sive and growing reporting requirements. AACC has provided some information on 
state reporting to the Committee. Accrediting bodies and the sponsors of other pro- 
grams, government and private, also demand reporting of various kinds, including 
reporting on outcomes. Accreditation also demands continual institutional self-as- 
sessment, a data-driven process. For example, an important focus of the Middle 
States Commission is on learning outcomes assessments. The North Central region 
has a process that parallels the National Baldrige quality model. 

Congress obviously has a legitimate need to ensure that its enormous investment 
in student financial aid is well spent. However, community colleges urge this Com- 
mittee to think carefully before it places new accountability mandates on institu- 
tions. We believe that the focus should be on providing data that will help students 
make more informed choices about the college best suited to their needs and goals. 
Wherever possible. Congress should strive to let colleges use information that they 
are already generating for other purposes. 

In its May 23 HEA reauthorization submission to this Committee, AACC stated 
the openness of its member institutions to report to the federal government new out- 
comes information. We also think that different types of institutions should provide 
different types of information. For example, many community colleges will want to 
report on the attainment of skills certificates and industry certifications by their 
graduates, as well as their wage gains. Liberal arts colleges may find these meas- 
urements inappropriate to their missions and programs. Congress should recognize 
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that the 3,600 non-profit institutions of higher education, which now enroll over 16 
million students, should not be looked at through the same lens. 

Congress should also ask if it is always desirable for every student to graduate, 
or whether colleges are now being used for other purposes as well. Community col- 
leges are under extreme pressure from local employers to provide more short-term 
training to help workers keep pace with changing skill requirements. A growing 
body of data shows that significant economic gains accrue to those who receive some 
postsecondary education, but not a degree. According to the Census Bureau, in 2001 
the average salary of a high school graduate was $23,470. The average salary for 
an individual who had attended a postsecondary institution but had not attained 
an associate degree was $28,245-a difference of almost $6,000, more than 20%. In 
addition, the children of those who attend any amount of postsecondary education 
are much more likely to enroll in college than those whose parents have no post- 
secondary education experience. The fact that these students don’t receive a sheep- 
skin is no sign of failure. 

In this reauthorization. Congress should focus on the enormous impediment to 
graduation created by the huge and growing number of students who are working. 
Studies show that when students work more than 15 hours per week, their likeli- 
hood of graduating declines sharply. Unfortunately, according to the National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, in the 1999-2000 academic year 84% of community col- 
lege students worked, 54% of them full-time. Almost 30% of all full-time students 
also worked full-time. This intensity of work involvement may be due to student fi- 
nancing needs, or because the student was employed full-time before enrolling in 
college. Nationally, according to the National Advisory Committee on Student Fi- 
nancial Assistance, low-income students average 24 hours of work each week. Com- 
mon sense suggests that a lack of persistence and graduation will correlate with 
part-time enrollment in college; the longer it takes a student to complete his or her 
coursework, the likelier that external factors will deter that student from achieving 
a degree or certificate. 

Community colleges accept from the start that, for many reasons, not all of their 
students will graduate. Some important factors include lack of adequate financing; 
the rigors of employment; family and other personal reasons; or because a student’s 
goal of improved employment prospects have been met. In addition, some students 
are able to transfer to a four-year institution without obtaining a two-year degree. 
Furthermore, in some cases students will find that college is just not right for them. 
However, community colleges ardently believe that these cases are the unavoidable 
consequence of a system that operates with an open-door admissions policy, and 
that what some might label a failure is rather an ongoing, but reasonable, price that 
the nation’s system of higher education must absorb. Congress should remember 
that, for community colleges nationally, 61% of the cost of educating students rests 
with state and local governments. 

COLLEGE TUITIONS 

Students, their families, and legislators have good reason to be worried about col- 
lege costs. For many college students, tuition is rising faster than family incomes, 
a situation that causes deep and persistent concern throughout higher education. 
Community colleges are particularly sensitive to tuition increases because of their 
high enrollments of low-income students, for whom relatively small tuition hikes can 
stand in the way of enrollment. 

Community colleges are surprised and disappointed by the current battery of criti- 
cisms about college tuitions. The simple fact is that college tuitions are, across a 
broad range of institutions, extremely affordable, and represent the best investment 
most individuals will ever make. According to the College Board, in the fall of 2002 
the average tuition and fees charged at a two-year public institution of higher edu- 
cation was just $1,735. The average tuition and fees charged by public four-year col- 
leges were $4,081. Roughly 80% of the students in non-profit higher education at- 
tend these institutions. The average cost of a baccalaureate degree at a four-year 
public college is now about two-thirds of the average cost of a new American auto- 
mobile. Therefore, it is hard to understand why tuition charges are thought be inor- 
dinate, given the economic returns that accrue to participation in higher education 
as outlined above. Also, the tuition that students pay is only a small fraction of the 
overall costs of educating them, whether it be at a public or independent institution. 

Community colleges raise their tuitions as a last resort. It is just plain wrong to 
think otherwise. Last fall, tuitions at two-year public institutions rose on average 
by 7.9%. This regrettable hike came after a series of tuition increases in academic 
years 1995-96 to 2000-01 that, according to the National Center on Education Sta- 
tistics, were as follows: 3.9%, 2.9%, 3.0%, 1.0%, 0.8%, and 1.6% — an average of 2.2%. 
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On average, community colleges receive 61% of their revenues from state and local 
sources. When these are cut, particularly at a time of enrollment growth, there is 
almost no alternative to increasing tuitions. Fortunately for students, tuitions rep- 
resent only 22% of the overall revenues of community colleges. 

In virtually every case, the recent large tuition increases were a direct outgrowth 
of state and, in some cases, local funding reductions. These cuts have been unprece- 
dented in their severity, and have often occurred in the middle of the academic year. 
The current round of tuition hikes came after community colleges were forced to tell 
faculty that they were being laid off, or notify students that classes they were count- 
ing on to complete their programs were being cancelled, or that candidates who had 
expected to be enrolling in nursing or other high-demand programs would have to 
wait another year. We regret to report that a recent AACC survey indicate that 
community college tuitions will be rising this coming fall at an even higher overall 
percentage than they did last year, more than 11 percent. The colleges have no 
choice. 

AACC strongly contests the claim that federal student aid increases cause higher 
tuitions at community colleges. For example, between the 1995-96 and 2001-02 aca- 
demic years, thanks to generous appropriations, the maximum Pell Grant was in- 
creased by $1,410, from $2,340 to $3,750. Over that same span, according to the Col- 
lege Board, the average tuition and fees at two-year public institutions increased by 
just $278, from $1,330 to $1,608. Also during this period, the Hope Scholarship tax 
credit of up to $1,500 was put into place. It simply is not true that institutions con- 
sider the availability of federal aid when setting their tuitions. (In many states, of 
course, tuition is set by legislatures, not the colleges.) Community colleges are 
pleased to report that this strong Congressional support for the Pell Grant program 
has translated into increased access. In fact, the Pell Grant recipient pool increased 
by almost one million students, to 4.9 million, over just the last two years. 

Lastly, it may be that certain factors endemic to the academic enterprise cause 
the cost of educating students to rise at a faster rate than most other goods and 
services. For better or worse, college is a labor-intensive enterprise in which the ap- 
plication of technology to achieve productivity gains is not possible to the degree 
that it is in manufacturing and even other service industries. And the cost of tech- 
nology itself is dear. However, community colleges strive to keep their costs of edu- 
cation as well as the tuitions they charge at levels that allow for widespread access. 
Their average cost of educating a student is about 60% that of educating a student 
at a public four-year institution. 

COLLEGE PREPARATION 

As Congress looks at the state of higher education, it should focus on college prep- 
aration. College is the key to the American dream, but not all students are given 
the same tools to take advantage of it. Academic achievement from the earliest ages 
remains strongly tied to economic background. Numerous studies show that college 
participation is related to students taking rigorous high school curriculums. Hope- 
fully, reforms in elementary and secondary education will result in greater numbers 
of students taking more challenging academic coursework and succeeding at it. 

More than any other sector of higher education, community colleges pay the price 
for under-prepared students. This is becoming ever more the case as four-year insti- 
tutions ratchet up their admissions standards. Community colleges are open-door in- 
stitutions, but that is not the same thing as allowing students to enroll in the pro- 
gram of their choice. Community colleges routinely undertake assessments of all 
new students so that they can determine their readiness for specific programs. They 
devote large amounts of resources to providing education designed to ready students 
for their offerings. Some of this is delivered to recent high school graduates, while 
much of it is provided to individuals who have been out of school for years. Remedial 
math is more frequently required than reading or writing; the need for these serv- 
ices is concentrated in urban areas. 

For community colleges, it is not just a matter of selecting the best students, but 
bringing out the best in all the students who apply themselves in our colleges. The 
federal government is a big element in the fulfillment of this mission. 

AACC is pleased to have the opportunity to submit this testimony to the Commit- 
tee. The Association looks forward to working cooperatively with the Committee 
over the coming months as it undertakes the important responsibility of reauthoriz- 
ing the HEA. 

Prepared Statement of the American Council on Education 

On behalf of the American Council on Education (ACE) and the eight associations 
endorsing this document, we are pleased to submit this statement for the record and 
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for your consideration as you begin to work on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. We congratulate the committee for choosing access as the topic for 
its first hearing on reauthorization. All of the associations that have signed onto 
this statement generally support these recommendations. Many of the associations 
that have signed this letter have or will submit their own specific statements that 
address some of these ideas in greater detail. 

Ensuring equal educational opportunity to college for all those who aspire to at- 
tend without regard to their means or economic status has heen the compelling ra- 
tionale for the Federal role in higher education since the 1970’s. It is the guiding 
vision that is carried out through the various need-based Federal student aid pro- 
grams, and it is the reason that the Higher Education Act centers predominately 
on student, rather than institutional, aid. As we move steadily into the 21st Cen- 
tury, the importance of this compact between the Federal Government and Ameri- 
ca’s students remains as essential now as it has ever been. 

That said, we also recognize that participation in higher education is a function 
of several different factors: understanding the value of higher education, having ade- 
quate information about appropriate educational programs, having the academic 
preparation to enroll and succeed in higher education, and having the financial re- 
sources to participate. We believe the Federal Government has an important role 
to play in all of these areas and in making a college education more accessible to 
more students. 

In spite of the substantial gains in minority participation in higher education doc- 
umented in the recently issued “20th Anniversary Minorities in Higher Education 
Status Report”, low income and minority students remain underrepresented in high- 
er education in comparison to their more affluent peers. We believe that attacking 
this problem requires that all students and families have excellent information 
about the importance of higher education, that adequate amounts of student finan- 
cial assistance — especially grant assistance — be provided to help overcome financial 
barriers, and that high-quality, early intervention, and support programs be avail- 
able. 

Grant assistance is especially important to improving access to higher education 
for low-income students and the Pell Grant program is America’s most important 
method to accomplish that goal. Thanks to generous funding increases in recent 
years, the real (i.e. after inflation) value of the maximum Pell Grant increased 29 
percent between 1990-91 and 2002 — 03. Unfortunately, the real maximum grant — 
even with the recent funding increases — has not grown to the level achieved in the 
early years of the program. This is cause for authentic alarm when understood in 
light of the fact that the average income of families in the lowest income quintile 
has declined slightly in real terms since the early 1970’s. As a result, paying for 
college now requires a larger share of a low-income family’s annual income than it 
did when the Pell Grant program began. When sufficient grant aid is not available, 
students face difficult choices: work an excessive number of hours, go further into 
debt, or abandon college altogether. 

Our institutions recognize their responsibility to develop coherent student reten- 
tion strategies that tie together recruitment, admission, financial aid, academic ad- 
vising, and student support services as part of a campus-wide effort. Often this in- 
volves redirecting scarce resources toward initiatives designed to improve access and 
retention. Among residential colleges, for example, most institutions offer students 
the opportunity to live in learning communities, housing students together with 
other students taking similar majors and classes so that built in study and support 
groups can be formed. Academic, as well as residential advisors, are routinely as- 
signed to dormitories. Counseling, tutoring and advising services have been ex- 
panded and made readily available. The experience of one institution, the Chicago 
State University, is illustrative. Their model for student success addresses students’ 
needs at three stages of their educational careers. At the precollege level, students 
are guaranteed success through activities designed to keep them in school as well 
as prepare them for college. This entails an extensive early outreach program that 
touches 25,000 students in 90 elementary and secondary schools. At the under- 
graduate level, students are guaranteed success through quality educational pro- 
grams and appropriate safety nets. And at graduation, the potential for success in 
careers and graduate study is guaranteed through activities provided by the Career 
Development Center and the Graduate Studies Office. This is not the only model 
that has proven successful. Throughout the nation, committed colleges and univer- 
sities are working hard to improve educational opportunity and retention. 

To help low and middle income students afford higher education, most colleges 
now provide significant amounts of institutional student aid. In 2000-01, colleges 
and universities made $14.5 billion in student aid available to students and fami- 
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lies, an increase of 92 percent over the last decade. In other words, the amount in- 
stitutions spent on student aid has increased faster than tuition. 

Put another way, last year, the amount spent on student aid from colleges exceed- 
ed the total amount spent on Pell grants, work-study, Perkins loans. Supplemental 
grants, LEAP, and GI Bill benefits combined. 

With increasing enrollments, a limited pool of resources from Federal and State 
Governments, and a struggling economy, institutions provide needy students and 
families with the resources to bridge the affordability gap. For example, in 1992 the 
University of Maryland System institutions provided $19 million in aid. In 1999 this 
amount was $34.5 million. In 2001, it was $55.3 million. 

In spite of efforts like this, institutions cannot compensate for massive State with- 
drawal of resources and the current stagnant nature of Federal commitment to 
higher education. 

A bright light has been focused on the massive recent State cutbacks in support 
for public higher education, and the resulting decisions by State after State to shift 
the financing burden to students and their families through steeply increased tui- 
tions. Less well understood is that over the past 20 years. State support for higher 
education has been diminishing as higher education’s share of State appropriations 
has declined. A recent Policy Brief, titled “Higher Education Spending: The Role of 
Medicaid and the Business Cycle,” by Thomas J. Kane and Peter R. Orszag, paints 
a discouraging picture. According to its authors, “The underlying story that emerges 
is that State fiscal pressures, especially Medicaid, have been crowding out appro- 
priations for higher education. The pattern from the 1990s suggests that reductions 
in higher education appropriations are implemented during an economic downturn, 
and then made permanent by a failure to raise appropriations substantially during 
the subsequent economic recovery. Since roughly three-quarters of all college stu- 
dents in the U.S. attend public institutions, the implications for the nations higher 
education system are profound.” 

In May of this year, we submitted a set of proposals outlining how the Federal 
Government can assist with access issues. While our list remains largely un- 
changed, we believe it is important to highlight those proposals once again. 

Double the Pell Grant Maximum — First, we strongly urge Congress to 
make a firm commitment to doubling the appropriated Pell Grant maxi- 
mum award within a 6-year time frame that coincides with the passage of 
the reauthorization legislation, and to conform the annual authorized 
maximums to this overarching goal. ^ The maximum Pell Grant award now cov- 
ers 68 percent of the average price of attending a public 2-year college, 34 percent 
of a public 4-year institution, and only 13 percent at a private 4-year institution. 
By contrast, in 1976-77, the maximum Pell Grant covered 94 percent of the average 
price at a community college, 72 percent at the public 4-year and 35 percent at the 
private 4-year college. In order to achieve this same purchasing power, the meixi- 
mum award would have to increase to around $7,000. 

Congress has taken significant steps over the last 6 years to increase the maxi- 
mum Pell Grant in the annual appropriations bills. Now with the passage of No 
Child Left Behind and the demographic growth currently being felt on college cam- 
puses, we will have more college-ready students than ever before. We feel the next 
step in this debate is to significantly increase this fundamental grant for students. 
Because reauthorizations draw increased attention to the importance of key Federal 
programs, we feel strongly that now is the time to ask Congress to double the fund- 
ing of the maximum Pell Grant. We urge that this targeted doubling of the award 
levels be embraced as a campaign initiated by the authorizing committees, but 
taken to Congress as a whole. Similar campaigns have paved the way to measurable 
increases for the National Institutes of Health and the National Science Foundation. 
Given the real and symbolic importance of the Pell Grant as an expression of the 
nation’s commitment to equal educational opportunity, we ask that Congress make 
a commitment to doubling the maximum grant. 

Raising the maximum Pell Grant to $8,000 is a critical step toward restoring the 
Federal Government’s commitment to access. While some may question whether this 
is an attainable objective, we would reply by citing the fact that the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted earlier this year to approve vouchers in the amount of $7,500 per 


^Several associations — United Negro College Fund, National Association for Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education, Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities, United States 
Student Association, and National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators — pro- 
pose making the Pell Grant program a full entitlement. The other associations endorsing this 
statement do not believe this is achievable without the bipartisan support of Congress and the 
administration. We encourage the administration to take this bold step in its reauthorization 
proposal. 
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child to permit families in the District of Columbia to send their children to private 
and parochial elementary and secondary schools. If $7,500 is deemed a reasonable 
proxy for a year of elementary school, there can be little question about the inad- 
equacy of a $4,050 grant for a college sophomore. 

Protect the Maximum Appropriated Award — We believe that the Pell Grant 
program is fundamentally sound and does not need significant modification. How- 
ever, the program’s periodic shortfalls have created the misimpression among stu- 
dents and families that the grants might have to be reduced. To address this 
prohlem, the HEA should he modified to protect the appropriated maxi- 
mum award. The statute should explicitly state that the annual maximum award 
level appropriated by Congress cannot be reduced ex post facto by the Department 
of Education. We will oppose any effort to give the Executive Branch the authority 
to reduce grants after the enactment of an appropriations bill. We do not believe 
that these critical student benefits should be subject to manipulation based on fluc- 
tuating estimates of the program’s cost. 

Permit Year-Round Study — Students increasingly want the flexibility in their 
educational programs to study year round. For example, many students would like 
to complete their academic degree in less time than the standard 2- or 4-year pro- 
gram because such a step reduces the amount of time that a student spends in 
school, and reduces educational expenses. States and schools believe that year round 
study makes better use of campus facilities (an important consideration in States 
facing significant increases in enrollments). In addition, some students require addi- 
tional time to fulfill degree completion requirements and year round study would 
let them finish degree requirements more quickly. Year-round attendance, we be- 
lieve, would increase student persistence and graduation from college. Current regu- 
lations governing the Pell Grant program assume that all students will enroll for 
just two semesters per calendar year. While the Department of Education has the 
authority to implement a “year-round” Pell Grant, it has been reluctant to do so. 
Therefore, we ask Congress to mandate that students who wish to study 
year-round receive a Pell Grant that enables them to do so. 

Increase Support for the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant — 
We seek to increase the number of grant-rich student aid packages for low-income 
students. We believe that the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) 
is especially important in this regard. The SEOG provides grant assistance to stu- 
dents with exceptional financial need in addition to funds that they may have re- 
ceived under the Pell Grant program. Conceptualized as the partner program to the 
Pell, SEOG awards help the poorest Pell Grant recipients. The program works well 
and could move closer to its original intent by raising the authorized funding level 
to $1.25 billion. With additional Federal funding, this important grant program 
could help low-income students pay for more of their college education with grants 
instead of loans. 

Revitalize the Federal-State Student Aid Partnership — ^As part of this ef- 
fort to provide more grants, we encourage Congress to take steps to revital- 
ize the Federal-State partnership in providing student aid to financially 
needy students and families. In recent years, many States have diverted scarce 
need-based student aid dollars to increasing merit-based aid programs. While such 
programs provide welcome assistance to those who receive them, they do little to 
help low-income individuals who do not qualify for them. To increase State grant 
support for low-income students, we recommend that Congress revitalize the 
Leveraging Educational Assistance Partnership (LEAP) program, which seeks to 
boost State spending on need-based student aid. 

The Federal-State partnership is key to ensuring access to higher education and 
providing additional grant dollars in a student’s aid package. With institutions of 
higher education absorbing widespread reductions because of the current fiscal 
stress of State budgets. Congress should look to reinforce the LEAP State grants 
by increasing the authorized funding level to $200 million, and efforts should be 
made to ensure that the Federal dollars go to serving more low-income students. 

Designate “Campus-Based” Programs as Institutional Partnerships — We 
ask that the “campus-hased” aid programs he designated as “Institutional 
Partnership” programs to better communicate the three components that 
work together to make college possible: the Federal investment, the institu- 
tional investment, and the State investment. SEOG, Federal Work-Study and 
Perkins Loans are critical pieces of many students’ financial aid package, and insti- 
tutions are a critical piece of making those packages work. Re-designating these pro- 
grams as “Institutional Partnership” programs will reinforce the effort that institu- 
tions of higher education make to ensure that students have the financing they need 
to pay for college. Moreover, given the 25 percent matching requirement mandated 
by law, we believe the new label more aptly describes their function. 
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As mentioned, the SEOG program should be better funded to realize its original 
intent of providing additional grant funding to the neediest students. 

The Federal Work-Study program has nearly reached its goal of serving one mil- 
lion students with over $1 billion in Federal investment. This program places stu- 
dents in jobs on campus, in the campus community, and in the private sector to help 
them pay for college. 

The Perkins Loan program continues to provide an extremely low interest rate for 
student loans. Forgiveness options for work in law enforcement, teaching, and nurs- 
ing have made this program more and more popular. 

These programs work well in their current form, but to further enhance these pro- 
grams, the authorized funding levels for fiscal year 2005 should be raised as follows: 

• SEOG should be increased to $1.25 billion 

• Federal Work-Study should be increased to $1.25 billion 

• Perkins Loan Capital Contributions should be increased to $300 million 

Maintain and Modify the Perkins Loan Program — The Perkins Loan Pro- 
gram remains an exceptionally valuable part of the Federal student aid 
portfolio and we encourage Congress to maintain it with three specific but 
important changes. ^ First, student loan limits ought to be adjusted to account for 
changes in the cost of living. We recommend that loan limits be increased to a maxi- 
mum of $5,500 for undergraduate borrowers and $10,000 for graduate /professional 
students. Consistent with this change, we believe that the undergraduate cumu- 
lative loan limit ought to be reset to $27,500 and the graduate/ professional limit 
to $67,500. 

Second, we encourage Congress to explore ways to simplify, streamline, and 
strengthen loan forgiveness provisions in the Perkins Loan Program. Third, we urge 
Congress to require consolidation lenders to provide clear and comprehensible dis- 
closures to Perkins borrowers about the advantages and disadvantages of consolidat- 
ing their loans, especially regarding any potential loss of Perkins benefits that 
would result from consolidating their loans. 

Support the “DREAM Act” — The “Development, Relief, and Education for Alien 
Minors Act” or DREAM Act, S. 1554, would permit States to determine State resi- 
dency for higher education purposes and provide alien college-bound students with 
the opportunity to obtain legal status. Currently, Federal law provides that undocu- 
mented children cannot be excluded from attending elementary or secondary school 
in the U.S. However, several States deny in-state tuition and student financial as- 
sistance to these same students once they graduate from high school because Fed- 
eral law requires that if a benefit is offered to undocumented individuals, it must 
be offered to all U.S. citizens. Many States have interpreted this to mean that if 
they charge in-state tuition to undocumented students, the State must also offer in- 
state tuition to out-of-state students as well. 

We urge the committee members to support this legislation, that would clarify 
current law and as another opportunity to provide access to students who are well- 
prepared for a college education and deserve the chance to pursue it. 

Expand the Efforts to Ensure Students with Disabilities Receive a Qual- 
ity Education — In the 1998 reauthorization. Congress created a new program, 
“Demonstration Projects to Ensure Students with Disabilities Receive a Quality 
Education” to boost enrollment of disabled students. This modest program is de- 
signed to address low participation rates of students with disabilities through model 
demonstrations, technical assistance, and professional development for faculty, staff 
and administrators. In order to address the significant under-representation 
of students with disabilities in higher education, we strongly urge Con- 
gress to expand this program as part of the reauthorization to increase ac- 
cess to higher education for students with disabilities. 

Expand the Child Care Access Means Parents in School Program — We 
strongly support extension of the Child Care Access Means Parents in School pro- 
gram. This program is designed primarily to assist those students for whom college 
participation hinges on whether they can obtain childcare. Childcare centers that 
apply for funds under this program must demonstrate that the center serves the 
needs of low-income students enrolled at the institution. In addition to providing 
basic child care services, funds can be used to: provide before- and after-school serv- 
ices when it is necessary to enable Pell Grant-eligible students to attend college; de- 
velop curriculum for programs, faculty, and staff; and provide other program en- 


^UNCF favors terminating the Federal Capital Contribution (FCC) for the Perkins Loan pro- 
gram and transferring those funds to a new “Super Pell Grant” Program/FSEOG. Although no 
longer receiving FCC, institutions could continue to operate a completely deregulated, campus- 
based student loan, work or grant program for Title IV eligible students using their Perkins Re- 
volving Fund monies. 
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hancing measures. At present, there are over 2,000 on-campus childcare centers for 
the children of students and only 425 of them receive some assistance under this 
program. Expanding access to on-campus childcare will help increase access to post- 
secondary education for low-income students. 

Stafford Federal Student Loans — In our formal proposal, sent to you earlier 
this year, we made several formal recommendations on the loan programs. In an 
environment of budget deficits, intense competition for discretionary appropriations 
and stagnant levels of grant funding, loans have become an essential component of 
access to college for nearly every student. Federal student loans offer better terms 
and conditions than other sources of loan capital and, since loan limits have not 
been adjusted since 1992, considerable evidence suggests that students are borrow- 
ing increasing amounts of money from private sector loans. We favor a change in 
student loan limits to give borrowers more access to loans that carry the lowest pos- 
sible interest rate and the best possible terms, such as the in-school interest exemp- 
tion and deferments. However, since the relationship between grant funding and ac- 
cess has been well established, we have elected to make that the focus of this state- 
ment. 

The U.S. has the premier system of higher education in the world. No other na- 
tion has embarked on such an ambitious objective as the American commitment al- 
lowing its citizens to go as far as their talents will take them. At its heart, this com- 
mitment relies on a 4-decade long partnership between the Nation’s colleges, the 
States, and the Federal Government and it has accomplished a great deal. But, we 
can do better and should do better to make sure that more individuals, especially 
from low-income and disadvantaged backgrounds have better access and opportuni- 
ties to attend college. We look forward to working with you to achieve these goals 
and strengthen this commitment. 

On behalf of: 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
American Council on Education 
Association of American Universities 
Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities 
National Association of College and University Business Officers 
National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 

[Whereupon, at 11:28 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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